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Of all the systems of laws which have been evolved in 
the world’s history, but two have received attention as sys- 
terms of jurisprudence in a broad sense; that is to say, only 
two of them have been developed as applicable to other peo- 
ples than those with whom the laws originated. The Roman 
law has been extended by adoption until, under the name of 
the civil law, it has become the foundation of the jurispru- 
dence of Teutonic, Scandinavian and Slavonic races, as well 
as of all the Latin peoples. It has become a system suitable 
for the regulation of the affairs of civilized peoples anywhere, 
and as well adapted for introduction among the Japanese en- 
tering upon their career as one of the civiized nations as it 
was for the adoption of the peoples of northwestern Europe on 
their emergence from semi-barbarism. 


It may, perhaps, have already been surmised that the 
other system referred to is the common law of England. But 
is it possibly questionable whether the assumption that the 
common law is a system of law in the same sense as the civil 
law, and yet distinct and independent of it, will pass unchal- 
lenged. It would be undoubtedly contended by some whose 
judgment is entitled to consideration that so far as the com- 
mon law is a system of jurisprudence, distinct from a local 
customary law, it has borrowed all its excellence from the 
civil law. While, perhaps, it would be contended by others 
that it is not a system of jurisprudence in any proper sense, 
but simply a collection of statutes and precedents applicable 
only to the people among whom it originated and by whom it 
has been developed and preserved. The first of these con- 
tentions seems to be plainly refuted by the facts. (1) So far 
as the Roman occupation of Great Britain is concerned, the 
resulting Roman influence was limited to the aoriginal inhab- 
itants, and on the withdrawal of the Roman armies fell into 
speedy decay, leaving but little trace, so far as can be learned, 
upon the race then inhabiting the island of Great Britain, 
and was not in any way transmitted to thé succeeding Anglo- 
Saxon invaders, who brought with them a governmental or- 
ganization and popular institutions of their own, which, at 
the time they came to Great Britain, had not yet been sub- 
jected to the power or civilization of the Romans. Anglo- 
Saxon laws and institutions, down to the time of King Al- 
fred, certainly had not been fundamentally affected by ex- 
traneous influences. If Anglo-Saxon laws were indeed at any 
time so far moulded by Roman influences that the common law 
can be said in any way substantially to embody the principles 
of that system, then it must have been in one of three ways: 
By their incorporation into the semi-barbaric codes of Alfred 
or his successors, or introduction through the Norman in- 
vasion, or as a result of the extension into England of the 
revival of the study and knowledge of the civil law by which 
the learned men of England were brought into touch with the 
jurisprudence of the Continent. As to these three possible 
methods, it may be said briefly that the semi-barbaric codes 
of Europe and of England, while showing some traces of a 
learned gloss, were substantially and in spirit embodiments 
of customary law. Their plan may have been suggested by 
the Roman codes as then existing and known, but the sub- 
stance was not. As to the Norman invasion, it is sufficient 
to say that the laws of England were not changed tnereby, 







(1) See Hammond’s Notes to Blackstone’s Com. Introduc- 
tion, and Pollock & Maitland, passim. 
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and that feudalism was not distinctively Roman, nor did i 
signify oman influence. And as to the revival of learning i 
was felt too late in England to have fundamentally affecteg 
the actual law as administered. It is true that the compjy. 
ations which were made by Glanville and Bracton and Brit. 
ton suggested the jurisprudence of the civilians. But the 
significant thing is that subsequent writers go far for their lay. 
not to the civilian learning embodied in Bracton, but to the 
year books and other collections of reported cases and com. 
pilations of feudal customs, following, it is true, to some ex. 
tent, the general plan and methud of the civilians, but stating 
rules of law clearly not derived from them. . Without an az. 
tempt at further elaboration, it may, I think, be safely taken 
for granted that the common law is a development of Tex. 
tonic institutions by the Anglo-Saxon race without {undamep. 
tal dependence on the institutions of the Romans or of any 
people who had been fundamentally influenced from Rome. 
It is indeed a curious fact that while the Latin and the Ger. 
manic peoples are in many ways strongly contrasted, the 
Latin system of law and the Latin civilization have been 
largely adopted by Teutonic peoples. But the Anglo-Saxon 
branch of the Teutons has, by the peculiar circumstances of 
its historical development, been kept free from predominance 
of either the laws or governmental! institutions of the Latin 
races. 


The common law, then, if it is entitled to be considered 
a system of general jurisprudence, may be regarded as fun 
damentally independent of the civil law. But is it a system of 
jurisprudence, or is it-simply an aggregation of local laws? 
It has not, perhaps, been voluntarily accepted by alien races, 
and, perhaps, it is not so well adapted for transplantation as 
a theoretical system as is the civil law. But it has followed 
English-speaking people around the world, and has been re 
tained by them regardless of change of government and in 
stitutions. It has been applied by them to new social con 
ditions, and has been found to be adequate for regulating the 
relations of freemen everywhere. And he would be a rash 
man who would contend that the common law, as it has thus 
been developed, transplanted and extended, is not entitled to 
be called a system of jurisprudence. 


Now, the marked distinction, it seems to me, between 
the civil law and the common law, speaking of the two as 
comparable systems, is the fundamental difference as to the 
relations recognized between those subject to the law and the 
authorities administering the law. According to the civilian 
idea, the law is promulgated by the sovereign power, while 
according to the common law it is a system of rules in ac 
cordance with which the rights and relations of freemen 
each other are determined. I know very well that Austia 
and his school have adopted, apparently without any careful 
consideration (2), the Roman definitions of iaw and sover 
eignty, but that these definitions do not represent the com 
trolling facts as to the common law is easily seen when we 
discover that in the United States sovereignty has become 
a myth or a fiction, and that the law works just as well with 
out as with the assumptions of Austin. If we should choose 
to resort to generalizations, we might say that the law itself 
is sovereign, without regard to its source of authority, but 


(2) See Hammond’s Note (10) to Blackstone’s Com. ID 
troduction. 
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that statement would be a mere barren and empty fiction. 
The fact is that the relations of subject, or, as we now seem 
to prefer ‘0 say, of citizens, to each other are determined by 
mules recognized by the courts, and that these rules are to 
some extent promulgated by some kind of legislative author- 
ity, such legislative authority itself, however, being circum- 
geribed, but to @ much larger extent by recognized principles 
of right and justice, based upon custom and precedent. It is, 
perhaps, not permitted to claim for the common law, as dis- 
tinct from the civil law, a customary origin, for all law is 
largely developed from custom. ‘But I think we may safely 
cdaim that the common law is more immediately the product 
of development from the customs of the people than is the 
civil law. 


It is an interesting feature of the common law that it 
has been administered from very early times in tribunals 
paving judicial rather than administrative powers. There 
was, of course, a time when, theoretically, the king exer- 
cised judicial functions, and practically administered the 
laws through those directly representing him and constituting 
part of his general court. But the representatives of the 
king for this purpose were, even in very early times in the 
history of Anglo-Norman institutions, appointed on account 
of their knowledge of the law, while officers exercising simi- 
lar powers as the sovereign’s representatives on the Conti- 
nent were, as I understand it, not necessarily members of 
the legal profession. Indeed, I fancy that a most marked 
distinction between thecivil and the common law is to be 
found in the greater importance of the lawyer and the judge 
under the common law. The study of the history of England 
develops the existence of a judicial system without precedent 
in the continuity of its form and the persistence of its ideas 
among all the human institutions of which we have any 
knowledge. The records of that system, still extant, show a 
practically unbroken history from the reign of Richard L. in the 
twelfth century to the present time, embodying in a vital 
way the life, the civilization and the progress of a people, 
during that time grown from semi-barbarism to the highest 
human development. The history thus preserved is not that 
of kings, and princes, and nobles, but of the common man, of 
“one Adam” and his wife Joan, Henry Bodiran and William 
Sedman, and Dame Maud Devereux, and John and Alice and 
Elizabeth; and the incidents about them which have been 
preserved, like flies in amber, are those of inheritance or 
transfer of land, and the assertion of right to possession of 
property, and, more significant, perhaps, than either, the 
constant vindication of the rights of the person. Already, at 
the very beginning of our judicial history, as Sir Francis Pol- 
grave remarks in his introduction to the Rolls and Records 
of the Court in the time of Richard I, “our jurisprudence had 
assumed all those characteristics. through and by which, 
greatly as they have been altered from age to age, it is dis- 
tinguishable at the present day. Beginning with Glanville, 
continuing our inquiries upon the rolls, existing from the 
rign of John in regular sucession, comparing these records 
with the commentary furnished by the year books, and, last- 
ly, opening the Volumes of the Reporters, properly so called, 
We could, if human life were adequate to such a task, exhibit 
what the world cannot elsewhere show, the judicial system 
ofa great and powerful nation, running parallel in develop- 
Ment with the social advancement of the people whom that 
system ruled.” With such a system already well established 
%3@ part of the life of the people, and not brought in, it must 
be remembered, by Norman conquererors, but inherited with 
Anglo-Saxon blood through many generations of men who 
had been the actual inhabitants and occupiers of the coun- 
try, itis wholly incredible that an alien system should have at- 
tained anything more then a superflicial recognition. Grant 
that Henry de Bracton borrowed the introductory chapters 
of his “De Legibus” from Azo, the civilian whose treatise was 
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‘hen current as the best practical embodiment of the Roman 
law as it was studied in England, and that to their credit be 
1. said that the justices of the king were many of them 
learned in the civil law, yet the law which they administered 
wag the common law of England, and the rights of Adam and 
John and Mary were not determined by what might have 
heen found in Justinian’s institutes with reference to the 
definition of jus and lex, but by ascertaining what it was cus- 
tomary for English judges to decide in like cases. The read- 
ing of Bracton himself beyond the introductory pages proves 
conclusively the fact. After the author has wriiten the first 
few chapters by way of learned exposition of the nature of 
the law, largely borrowed, as already suggested, from Azo, 
he proceeds in elaborate detail to describe English procedure 
and English property rights, and Justinian disappears entirely 
from view. He refers to decisions of the courts, although 
he is compelled to do so from current or personal knowledge, 
as reported decisions were as yet apparently unknown, and 
instead of announcing general principles, borrowed from code, 
or pandects, or digests, he tells us what was decided in an as- 
size of mortdancestor “in the iter of Martin de Pateshull in 
the county of Lincoln in the tenth year of King Henry” as to 
whether Agnes was the daughter of Eve of Benyngworth. (3) 
And again he announces in another connection the rule that, 
under circumstances described, the writ of novel disseisin 
ought to fail, as is proved in the iter of William de Raliegh in 
the county of Warwick in an assize of that character with 
reference to whether Robert were the son of William. (4) 
His citations refer to cases in detail as authorities for his 
statements of the English law, and not to civilian generaliza- 
tions. It is a fact that Bracton embodied in his treatise the 
English law as it was then administered, and it was this 
which made him the first legal authority of his period in im- 
portance and influence, and not the fact that he was learned 
in the Roman law. His successors were the digesters and 
abridgment makers—Fitzherbert, and Brook, and Rolle, and 
Viner—and these men concerned themselves with the de 
cisions of the English judges and prepared the way for Coke 
anu Hale and Blackstone, the great expounders of the dis- 
tinctively English system of law. 

If it be conceded, then, that there are in the civilized 
world two distinct and comparable systems of law, some 
what different in their sources and in their methods of de- 
velopment, as well as in the nature of the authority on which 
they are assumed to rest, then we may notice as significant 
the manifest distinction between them in regard to the effect 
given to precedent. It is a very interesting fact that the de- 
cisions of courts under the civil law are regarded as of very 
s..gnt consequence in determining what are the general rules 
and principles to be recognized in the administration of jus- 
tice, while under the common law precedents are of controll- 
ing importance. Comparing the working library of a civilian 
witn the corresponding working library of a common law 
lawyer, it is worth noticing that the books to which the one 
reports are made up of treatises on the general principles of 
law and statutes enacted by the sovereign authority, while 
the library of the other is composed largely of announcements 
of law on particular cases, made by the judges who decided 
those cases, and to a limited extent only of statutory enact- 
ments, and that the treatises consulted by the latter purport 
to contain not discussions of the general principles of ab- 
stract law and right, but compilations of rules and prece- 
dents which the courts have announced and recognized. This 
distinction, I take it, is fundamental, and for a rational com- 
prehension of it we are driven to a consideration of the 
nature and effect in the common law system of the announced 
opinions of the courts. It occurs to me that we may get a 


(3) 
(4) 


See IV Bracton, 261 (Twiss’ Ed). 
Ill id., 211. 
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better conception of the nature of the common law by con- 
sidering rather carefully the judicial opinion, that which has 
so little weigat with the civilians, and so great weight with 
the common law courts, and by noticing its origin and its de- 
velopment, and it is for this reason that I am attempting to 
call your attention to its evolution. 


It is not the preservation of the records of the formal 
judicial proceedings which is characteristic of the common 
law, for such records were preserved on the Continent during 
a period contemporaneous with our own judicial history, 
without the development there of any notion of the doctrine 
of precedent. But it seems, from the treatises of Brocton and 
others who first attempted to put into writing the law as it 
was administered in England, that the king’s judges, in con- 
ducting the litigation of their courts, even before the intro- 
duction of written pleadings, and while, therefore, the con- 
tentions of the parties were presented orally, were in the habit 
of making rulings on questions arising during the trial, and 
assigning their reasons therefor, and it is plain that as early 
as during the reign of Henry III., that is, in the thirteenth 
century, memoranda of these rulings on interesting questions, 
distinct from the formal court record of the case, were pre- 
served for consultation and reference in connection with other 
like cases. Certainly as nearly as the thirtieth year of Edward 
i., that is, at the very beginning of the fourteenth century, 
these reports were kept by officers specially appointed for the 
purpose, and these reports, showing the contentions of coun- 
sel and the conclusions of the court with reference to the ques- 
tions thus presented, were for two centuries embodied in the 
year books, which contain voluminous records of this kind, 
with the express object of making known to those interested 
the law administered in the deciding of cases. The year 
books, as distinct from the court rolls, show what was de- 
cided, not as adjudications important between parties, but as 
precedents to be considered in other cases. Often, especially 
in the earlier volumes, there is a mere note that in a case 
which may be found formally entered in the court rolls some 
particular question was considered. More often, however, 
the facts of the case are briefly stated in connection with the 
names of the parties, and the contentions of counsel and 
rulings of the court are given, and occasionally, at greater 
length, the judge expands his brief statement of points decided 
into a discussion of the law of a pagticular question with 
reference to other cases on the same subject. When the of- 
ficial reporting of the year books had terminated, the judges 
themselves, or the counsel, preserved for their own use 
memoranda of like character, and thus grew up the system of 
law reporting. The whole conception was that which is still 
familiar to us of a judge trying a case in the light of all the 
information as to the previous law attainable and ruling on 
new questions by applying to them principles already recog- 
nized, his rulings being preserved for like use by other judges. 
This was the development of the doctrine of precedent. This 
was the recognition of law made bythe judges. This was and 
continues to be the characteristic of the common law as dis- 
tinct from the civil law. This was and is the very spirit of 
the common law system, as to which Bentham and his school, 
starting with the assumption of Austin that all law is in some 
way the announcement of a sovereign will, inveighed and 
cavilled, but against which they have railed in vain. This 
was the spirit of the common law which Blackstone embodied 
in his commentaries, and which, brought to America by the 
English colonists, was preserved by them as their richest in- 
heritance, and under which they asserted personal rights which 
they claimed to be inviolable even as against the authority of 
the king. This was the system with reference to which the 
encomiums of the expounders of the common law were spoken. 
They would have us believe that in the very nature of things 
it must be so, that the reasons of the judges in announcing 
their decisions become the guide and law for other judges 





—_— 
in subsequent cases. But we realize well enouch tha 
reason for the origin and development of the doc‘ring of Dre. 
cedent was not any a priori conception, but one of practi 
convenience, leading, unconsciously, to the per) ctuation of 
a system which, because it was found to be in e.!stence, an 
perhaps because it was found also to be @ good system, has 
been preserved to the present time. 

Lord Coke, the great champion and expounder of the con. 
mon law, exalted this characteristic in his pompou language. 
“Reason is the life of the law. Nay, the common law itselg 
is notning but learned reason, or the perfection of r 
gotten by much study and observation; which, by MANY gye. 
cession of ages, hath been fined and refined by an infinite 
number of grave and learned men; and by long reason TOWN to 
such a perfection for the government of this realm, as the oy 
rule may be justly verified of it; no man of his own privat. 
reason ought to be wiser than the law.” _ (5) 

Now, this sort of thing was all very well in its time, by 
looking back over the history of our law and comparing jt 
with the civil law as a rival, we do not find it so easy a matter 
to vindicate it as the system which is pre-eminently the ep. 
bodiment of human reason. Its course has been different frop 
that of the civil law probably because of the peculiar feature, 
not easy to explain, involving the submission of questions of 
fact to a jury, from which it resulted that the judge must cop. 
fine himself to the determination of the question to be gyp. 
mitted to the jury, rather than to the final result to be reachej 
on the evidence. Professor Thayer (6) has pointed out how 
this characteristic difference gave rise to the peculiar de 
velopment under the common law of a system of rules of 
evidence. And it may very well be that it was likewise the 
occasion of an unanticipated development of the doctrine of 
precedent, for we may be sure that when the custom of giving 
reasons for rulings was first indulged in there was no con- 
scious purpose of founding a system of judicial legislation. 
Nor probably was there any definite purpose of announcing 
precedents which should be binding in subsequent cases. The 
natural explanation of the whole process seems to be that 
under the conditions surrounding the trial of cases in the 
early courts of the king ‘it was natural and reasonable for the 
judge to state the rule or principle by which he was guided, 
whether it be that of a statute or the customary law as he 
understood it, and equally natural for other judges, in a 
effort to ascertain what was the customary law, to give weight 
to the decisions of previous judges in similar cases. 


But the outcome was judicial legislation (7), that is, the 
laying down in one case of a rule on the more or less fictitious 
assumption tthat it is already law, and in subsequent cases re 
ferring to the decision in that case as having established the 
law. It is not strange that the exercise of such a function 
on the part of the courts should have evoked criticism from 
tuose attempting to make an analysis and philosophical it- 
terpretation of jurisprudence. Having satisfactorily limite 
the function of courts to the application of a body of rules or 
commands promulgated by the sovereign power, it was well 
thought to be altogether anomalous that these courts should 
be making and following rules which no sovereign power had 
ever conceived of, and which the judges themselves had 
confess were intangible and unascertainable until they bad 
declared what they were. Nevertheless, the process ot 
judicial legislation has been an inevitable result of the dual 
function which the judges assumed, as we have seen, from the 
earliest period, of not only announcing the judgment in a case, 
but also the reasons which led to such judgment. For while 





(5) As quoted in Preface to Croke’s Bliz., Fifth ed. b7 
Leach. 


(6) Preliminary Treatise on Evidence. 
(7) See article by E. R. Thayer in 5 Harv. L. Rev. 172. 
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the juigment could only have reference to a State of law and 
facts -xisting at the time or prior to its rendition, it is plain 
that the reasons announced could be of no importance or 
significance save as furnishing prospectively some guidance 
jn the adjudication of other cases. And yet, complex and 
fictitious as the process of judicial legislation may seem to be, 
when subjected to philosophical analysis, it is a perfectly ra- 
tional, natural and simple means of reaching that which must 
be admitted to be philosophically the desirable end to be at- 
tained in the decision of cases, to wit, not merely a conclusion 
which to the judge himself who is deciding the case is just, 
but that conclusion which by the consensus of those qualified 
to administer a system of law would seem just. For, as has 
often been pointed out, the qualities of certainty and ascertain- 
ability are as important in judicial proceedings for a deter- 
mination of controversies between parties as is the abstract 
justice of the conclusion reached. Indeed, it is admitted that 
there is no element more important in reaching a conclusion 
as to abstract justice, conceding that it is to be determined 
by reason, and not by impulse or feeling, than that it is as- 
certainable and such as might reasonably have been antici- 
pated. 

The judicial opinion, then, in the common law system, is 
that part of the finding or decision of a court which assigns, 
either expressly or impliedly, the reason for the result, with a 
view not only of vindicating that result as just, but also with 
the purpose, which may be largely unconscious and unan- 
ticipated as to its consequences, of furnishing a guide for fu- 
ture decisions in order that they also may be reasonable and 
certain. The system of judicial legislation involved in the 
discharge of this function has been from time to time vigor- 
ously, and even violently, assailed, the objections to its falling, 
roughly speaking, under three different categories: 


The popular objection is that in the attempt to ad- 
minister law on the basis of precedent, the courts lose sight of 
the administration of justice. This criticism cannot be ef- 
fectually answered for the reason that it is usually made by 
those who are unable to comprehend the nature of the 
criticism which they make and the conclusiveness of the 
answer which must be given. It would be a great shock to 
those who make the complaint if they were told that courts 
are not established for the purpose of administering justice, 
and yet that is the real answer, for the conception of justice 
which is assumed in the criticism is that of a result which 
sha]l satisfy the moral feeling of the person who assumes to 
cr..icise the conclusion reached, and as the elements in a 
controversy wuich appeal to the moral feelings are extremely 
diverse, intangible and uncertain, it is evident that if the 
courts should undertake to announce results with this object 
in view they would fall into helpless confusion, and the rights 
of parties would be determined by whim and caprice, and not 
by any system of established rules and principles. All that 
can be said in answer to this form of criticism is that it is 
probable in the long run the judgments reached by the courts 
following and establishing precedents as they go are better 
from the point of view of pubiic policy, and quite as satis- 
factory from the standpoint of abstract justice, as those which 
could be secured in any other way. 

The philosophical objection to judicial legislation comes 
from those who seek to formulate a theory of the law, and 
perhaps we need feel no great concern about it. No system of 
law was ever built up on a priori theories, and it is enough to 
say that the philosopher must content himself with explaining 
and arranging what is, rather than by attempting to dictate as 
to what ought to be. 

The third and most serious line of assult upon judicial leg- 
islation is the practical one that the system has become so 
unwieldy as to necessitate radical changes in our methods of 
determining what is and is to be the law governing the rights 
of litigants. It is estimated that when Blackstone wrote his 





Commentaries, the whole volume of adjudicated cases whica 
must be consulted in gaining the information as to the law 
which precedents could furnish was embraced in about one 
hundred and fifty books. Those books contained the body of 
the common law as it was recognized in the States of the 
Union immediately after the establishment of organic inde- 
pendence. The practicai question, I take it, is whether this 
system of announcing law in the light of precedent, which had 
been reasonably satisfactory to judges and jurists, and which 
no doubt would still be reasonably feasible were there no con- 
cern save as to the law of England, is still practicable for us in 
the United States with its distinct and independent jurisdic- 
uons in each of which cases are being decided with reference 
to principles assumed to be common to all the jurisdictions, 
and therefore entitled to be considered as having greater or 
less weight as precedent, and yet by courts having no con- 
nection with or authority over each other; that is, to put the 
problem roughly, has not the doctrine of precedent reached 
practical limits for us, and is it not about to break down with 
its own weight? Our attention is called to the fact that there 
are now six or seven thousand volumes containing cases which 
it may be desirable to consult and refer to as precedents, and 
that each year adds perhaps two or three hundred volumes to 
this number. To this line of objection there is no answer 
except one, which is entitled to equal practical consideration 
with that of the objection itself, to-wit, what better system 
is proposed? Mere theoretical and speculative propositions 
of reform cannot be entertained. Rights are based upon the 
system of law under which the people claiming those rights are 
living, and it will not do to arbitrarily and ruthlessly break 
up the foundation of that law. However reasonable, abstractly 
considered, might be the proposition to substitute the theory 
and practice of the civil law in place of that of the common 
law, it is plain that it would be just as impracticable now as 
it was when the barons of England, in answer to the proposi- 
tion to adopt the canonical rule as to legitimatizing bastards by 
subsequent marriage of their parents, responded emphatically, 
“We will not change the laws of England.” (8) The fact is 
that the whole tendency of our jurisprudence has been toward 
an even unreasonable adherence to its law of precedent, and 
an arbitrary reform is as impracticable now as it ever has 
been. Perhaps we may reach a better conception of what is 
involved in the doctrine of precedent, and introduce a cor- 
rective tendency, but that is the best we can hope to do. But 
of this I shall have a word to say in conclusion. 


Just now, however, we must give attention to the re- 
forms which have been proposed and undertaken since the 
abandonment of the effort, which, perhaps, was really not 
deliberate nor intentional, to substitute the general theory 
of the civil law for the customary common law. However 
diverse the influences which have operated toward a radical 
reform in our law, they have been brought together in one 
common impulse toward codification. Indeed, the striving 
after the theoretical simplicity and philosophical nature of 
the civil law has tended in the same direction, for the civil 
law is largely characterized by the fact that it is embodied in 
codes. But it is plain that codification is not the essential 
characteristic of the difference between the two systems. 
Even when the common law in any of its branches, or in any 
of the jurisdictions where it has been in force, has been re- 
duced more or less completely to a code, nevertheless the 
doctrine of precedent still persists to broadly distinguish the 
result from any near approach to a similarity with the civil 
law. While codification of any branch of law makes un- 
necessary the constant reference to the previous precedents 
as showing what were the main rules of that branch before 
codification, yet it is in the very nature of things impossibie 
to make a code so complete as to subject-matter, and so 


(8) See Polloc’xs & Maitland, s. n. “Nolumunus” in index, 
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free from doubt in the meaning intended to be expressed, that 
it is unnecessary to look into the law as it existed just prior 
to the adoption of the code and its history up to that time in 
order to determine what was intended in the codification. 
And immediately upon the adoption of the code it becomes 
necessary to commence a course of interpretation by means 
of judicial decisions for the purpose of applying its language 
to conditions not fully comprehended or anticipated in its 
construction, so that the code itself, even were it a perfect 
embodiment of the law as existing, or as intended, at the 
time of its enactment, must furnish but the basis for a new 
series of precedents. It is the spirit of the law and the 
nature of the functions of the courts administering it whicn 
makes the fundamental difference between the civil and the 
common iaw systems, and not the outward form in which those 
systems may be embodied. Those, therefore, who still enter- 
tain the wish that in some way the common law may be 
mouided into a system similar to that of the civil law, in the 
belief that such a system would be better, need not look for a 
realization of their hopes in any movement towards codifica- 
tion, as understood by us. 


Those who want the common law reformed because of 
its slavish adherence to precedent, with a view of bringing 
about greater responsiveness to claims made in the name of 
abstract or moral justice, usually favor codification, but with- 
out any intelligent conception of the process. If they had 
any such intelligent conception they would understand at 
once that a written code is more arbitrary and inelastic than 
are the rules of law built up by judicial legislation, for the 
common law, as demonstrated by the experience of eight 
centuries, is susceptible to influences and capable of modifi- 
cation, development and expansion, and I think the advocates 
of the civil law ought to freely admit that no such elasticity 
has been possible with reference to the codes embodying that 
system. It is true that the civil law has grown and has been 
adapted to new conditions, but only by a wrench and a 
struggle in each instance, indicating long periods of lack of 
adjustment between the system itself and the social needs of 
the people living under it. 


Those who object to the judicial legislation of the com- 
mon law because it is philosophically abnormal and illogical 
have, of course, favored codification. Indeed, they were the 
original advocates of reform in this method, and their fol- 
lowers continue to claim all the credit of the codification 
movement, although as a matter of fact the philosophical 
codifiers have accomplished nothing. Bentham never pro 
posed any code which could have been made to work as a 
basis for the actual administration of justice with. ut the 
assistance of judicial legislation, and none of his followers 
hav - ever the a;parent skii! in the draf: ne of codes which 
he himself evbihit-a 


What success has been achieved in codification, and it 
may well be admitied that it has been considerable, is due to 
efforts of those who sought, first, the modification of the 
common law in some respects in which, as it seemed to them, 
judicial legislation had not adapted itself with sufficient elas- 
ticity to special and rather radical changes in the govern- 
mental or social system, and, second, the substitution of 
short and methodical statements of general rules for the 
principles, sometimes uncertain and often not fully elab- 
orated, found in the judicial decisions on any particular ques- 
tion. The effort to accommodate the law to great and sud- 
den changes in the condition under which it is administered 
has been reasonably successful. Codes of procedure and 
criminal codes have resulted in very great improvements in 
the administration of the law. But changes in condition, such 
as made these reforms necessary, will occur at rare inter- 
vals, and the necessity for and success of codification in such 
instances does not prove that it is in general feasible or ex- 
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pedient. Again, codification has been found practicable a 
to some particular branches of the law, such as the law » 
negotiable instruments, which is not in itself intricate, ang 
is particularly stable in its nature, and, moreover, may he» 
made intelligible to, as it must necessarily be understood py 
those who act with reference to it. But the effort to codify 
the whole common law for a particular jurisdiction which has 
been made in several States of the Union has not been gt. 
tended with any marked benefit or success. It is doubtfy 
whether the law is any more easily or certainly administerey 
in Georgia or California by reason of the general codificatioy 
attempted in those States. There is as much litigation, as 
much dependence upon precedent, as much uncertainty jp 
the application of the law as in those States where the com. 
mon law is still substantially enforced in its uncodified form, 
‘1uae experiment uas been fully tried, and under the most fa. 
vorable circumstances possible, in California, where the codes 
were adopted before there was any great bedy of decisions by 
the courts of the States, and yet the advantages have not beep 
so apparent that the experiment affords any convincing ar. 
gument in favor of general codification. 


The judicial opinion remains, notwithstanding these ef. 
forts at reform, as the common and convenient embodiment 
o1 the principles of the law through which they are ap. 
nounced, and to wu.ch reference is made for the purpose of 
ascertaining what they are. 1. any improvement is to be sg. 
cured—and we are all too optimistic to believe that improve 
ment is unnecessary or impossible—it must be sought througn 
better conceptions on the part of the judges as to the best 
metaod of exercising their functions of ascertaining and de 
claring the law, and it is to some possible modification and 
improvement of these conceptions that I beg to call your at- 
tention for a moment before I close. But first let me say that 
there has already been great improvement in the methods of’ 
judicial legislation, so-called, and a demonstration of an in- 
herent capacity in our common law to largely meet the 
difficulties which changing conditions have brought about. 
The situation is by no means as bad ag the critics of the sys- 
tem would have us believe. The multiplicity of precedents has 
led to a greater freedom'in adopting rules which shall be 
suitable to the attainment in general of substantially satis- 
factory results. No one case or series of cases has the 
arbitrary and inherent authority which was earlier in our 
judicial history accorded to the rulings of the courts. There 
is a much greater liberality exercised in modifying, by way of 
restriction or expansion, rules which have once been ab- 
nounced. Moreover, the common law has been found to 
possess the capacity which all living organisms have, of 
getting rid of that which has become dead or useless. We 
still talk with a certain veneration of the decisions in the 
year books in the early English reports, but do we practically 
ever refer to them except as furnishing an explanation cf 
that which is now recognized as the body of our law? I do net 
sympathize in the least with those who lament this casting 
off of the old and dead material. The tree is built up around 
a heart of wood that is practically dead and through which 
the sap has ceased to flow. This core gives shape and strength 
to the structure, but is practically no part of the living 
organism. Likewise the tree, in the course of its history, has 
shed innumerable twigs and branches, and has gained in body 
and strength by doing so. It has, it is true, more branches 
and more growing twigs than when it was smaller, but they 
all have their organic relation- to the structure, and each per- 
forms its appropriate function. When that function ceases 
to be necessary the useless portions of the organism are 
eradually eliminated. Not only has this process resulted in 
the practical desuetude of the older portions of the English 
case law, but it is also operating already in the older States 
of the Union in the elimination from practical consideration 
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of a cousiderabie portion of the volume of their earlier cases. 
The only practical difficulty is in achieving some method of 
avoiding the consideration of useless and superseded cases in 
the practical search for controlling authorities. But the 
jawyer Who works backward from the recent to the more re- 
mote decisions has no great difficulty in reaching a practical 
limit to his necessary investigations. The digests are more 
yoluminous, yes, unfortunately they are immensely 
yoluminous. But a reform in the digests is not inherently es- 
sential to the successful administration of the law. And even 
the newest encyclopedia or general digest is not so much 
larger than the digests or abridgments of Bacon or Viner as 
to indicate any immediate extinction of the common law by 
reason of excessive and uncontrollable corpulence. Some 
method may be devised of compelling digests, encyclopedias 
and text books which shall recognize the practical usefulness 
of great numbers of the older cases, and make available to 
those who are concerned with the present practical adminis- 
tration of the law that body of cases which is still the vehicle 
through which the vital currents are flowing. 

But I think it must be g:anted that we have too many 
expressions of judicial views which we age expected to con- 
sult in determining that the law is. It is true, we no longer 
give much consideration to the opinions of nisi prius judges, 
although even in this respect there might be much improve- 
ment, an improvement, by the way, which has been greatly 
hampered and checked by the enterprise of publishers in put- 
ting into print everything which is in sight in the way of a judi- 
cial expression of view, regardless of its nature or value. But 
the improvement might be pressed further, to the exclusion 
of a large portion of the decisions of intermediate appellate 
courts in classes of cases as to which they hae not final and 
conclusive jurisdiction. But a still greater betterment is 
practicable through the intelligent co-operation of the judges 
of those courts whose jurisdiction is such that their decisions 
ought to be preserved and considered. 

And here let us stop a moment to see whether it is not 
feasible, by a revised conception of the functions of the 
judicial opinion, to bring about a reduction in their number 
and aggrega.e volume. The judicial opinion is not essential 
in the decision of a case so far as the parties themselves and 
thelr attorneys are concerned. Ar official judgment, which 
succinctly states the relief awarded, is all that is necessary in 
& case so far as that controversy is concerned, and no one 
now imagines for a moment that such judgments need be 
promulgated as matters of public interest. When they are 
entered on the records of the courts, all’ has been done that fs 
necessary. Moreover, while it is generally assumed to be a 
satisfaction to the parties and their attorneys, to which they 
are fairly entitled, to know the reasons on which the result 
reached is based, there is no public necessity for the announce- 
ment of these results so far as the case itself is concerned. It 
vould no doubt also be a satifaction to the parties concerned 
to know. where the decision of a judge is based on the evi- 
dence, as in an equity case, just what witnesses he has be- 
lieved and what witnesses he has disbelieved, and just how he 
has reconciled the conflicting testimony. Yet nobody would 
(laim that in the case itself it is at all essential to the proper 
“ministration of justice that any such express findings be 
made. The desire of a judge deciding a case to vindicate the 
result which he reaches so that he shell not be chargeable 
“th Incompetence or partiality, is commendable. But where 
itis not customary to make any such explanation, the adminis- 
tration of justice is ouite as effectual withont as with it. 
Moreover, we have not yet reached, and prohably in the near 
futtre cannot expect to reach, the general perfection of im- 
martial indgment by which the unsuccessful litie=nt and his 
lawyer can be made to see the absolute iustness and correct- 
hee of an adverse decision. Let us then abandon in appel- 
lite courts, as we have already abandoned in trial courts, the 








ettort to satisiy the parties immediately concerned in the 
case that justice has been done, and that all the ingeniously 
devised points of counsel have been duly and fairly con- 
sidered, and tu.n our attention more definitely to the dis- 
charge of the proper function of a court in giving express.ou 
to the reasons on which its decision is founded. That function 
is dischargea by preserving in permanent torm the conclus.ons 
of the court on the controlling point or points in a case, 
which, on the one hand, involve a somewhat new or instructive 
application of legal principles to controversy which is capable 
of decision by the announcement of something in the nature 
of a rule or principle. If, when the ultimate facts are deter- 
mined by the court, it appears that there is no reasonable doubt 
as to the principles of law applicable to the controversy, 
and indicating its solution, then reiteration of the principies 
which are applied is useless. Undoubtedly it is true that 
it is easier in writing an opinion to select the facts of a case 
with reference to which previous courts have established the 
law, and then cite the unquestioned authorities on which the 
same conclusion is redched, than it is to individualize tue 
case from others and discuss the possible new propositions or 
applications of legal principles tc it, and yet it is only 
opinions in which some new question or new phase of an old 
question arises which are of any value, and it is only those 
cases which can be individualized which are worth discussing 
in an opinion which is to be preserved as a precedent. On the 
other hand, if the facts involved are merely evidential facts, 
and the only thing which the court can say about them in the 
end is that they bring the case within an already established 
rule, then plainly an opinion is useless. The rules of law are 
analogous in many ways to rules of nature developed by 
scientific research. The scientist investigates a great mass of 
data. Some of the facts which he finds reported he believes 
to be untrue or inaccurate. Some are plainly in accordance 
with laws of nature which have become self-evident that they 
are of no interest to him. Some, however, challenge his at- 
tention by reason of their unexpected and heretofore unex- 
plained characteristics. He compares, reasons, seeks ex- 
planation in one known law and then in another, and 
finally discovers some hypothesis involving either a well 
known rule under new conditions, or a new rule before un- 
recognized, and announces his law. It is only so far as a court 
can pursue an analogous process and reach an analogous re- 
sult that its conciusions are valuable. The mere data of the 
scientist who makes an investigation may be worth preserving, 
but they become of permanent interest only when they lead 
to a new application of an old principle or the discovery of 
a new one. 

The question whether the expressed opinion of a court 
ie worth preserving was at one time significant in determin- 
ing whether or not it should be reported. Plowden, in the 
preface to his reports, assigns as the second reason for hesita- 
tion in printing his gathered material that his reports were 
made in a summary way by “collecting together the substance 
of all that was seid by the judges themselves without re- 
citing their arguments verbatim,” and by purposely omittine 
“much that was said both at the bar and the bench, for (h- 
says) Tt thought that there were few arguments so pure as no’ 
to have some refuse in them, and therefore I thought it hesi 
to extract the pure only, and to leave the refuse, then end 
yet holding that to be the best method of reporting. But *>‘s 
(he admits) is a task not easily accomplished, for he ~':o. 
would reject a great part of what was spoken as vain e141 
superfluous, and relate only that which was pure and matcrial, 
ought to have not only great understanding and memorv, but 
especially an excellent and distinguished judgment.” “And 
this excellency of judgment (he continues) is to be met with in 
the greatest perfection in those who are endowed with the 
greatest degree of reason. for it is said that ratio est radius 
divini 'uminis, the greater degree of which a man has, the 
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more bright is his genius.” Lord Campbell, in his “Lives of 
Chancellors,” credits himself with having kept a drawer marked 
“Bad Law,’ into which he threw all the cases which seemed to 
him improperly ruled, and flattered himself that this practice 
accounted for the high reputation of the opinions of Lord 
Ellenborough, of which he was the reporter. John Mews, who 
has established an excellent reputation as reporter and di- 
gester of English opinions, says that “A ‘reportable case’ is 
one that will be useful to the practitioner, one that construes 
a somewhat ambiguous Act of Parliament of general interest, 
that lays down some fresh legal principle or applies a well 
known principle of law to entirely different circumstances, that 
doubts, or, as it is frequently termed by the more polite re- 
porters, distinguishes a previous reported case; cases in short 
that add something to our legal knowledge.” (9) 

But the development and perfection of our case law no 
longer depends on the skill or judgment of the reporter. 
Everything which is written is now put in print, and the 
judge who writes must for himself exercise the discrimina- 
tion once required of the good reporter, and it is for him to 
prevent the preservation of irrelevant and superfluous matter 
by the simple expedient of not writing it. 

One other suggestion may perhaps be ventured, and that 
is that opinions on points which are netitled to consideration 
with the view of the preservation of the result reached are 
more satisfactory and useful if the reasons given are stated in 
few words. When the correct reason has at last been found it 
is not necessary to elaborate it by extensive argument, nor to 
support it by multitudinous quotations and citation of au- 





(9) For these pertinent quotations with reference‘to the art 
of reporting, and some valuable suggestions as to the weight 
of opinions, with other illustrative matter of interest, I am 
indebted to Professor Wambaugh’s book on “The Study of 
Cases.” 





thorities. It is only necessary to go so far as to show the rp. 
lation determined between the ‘significant facts of ‘16 cay 
and the well known principles which are applied to the:1. Th. 
cage will be individualized by those principles and facts, ang 


will be made use of with reference to them regar: less 
elaboration. Lawyers and judges will alike bear me out jy 
saying that the elaborate text-book opinion in which © whole 


branch of the law is expounded, regardless of its app ication 
to the facts of the case in hand, is confusing and Often abgo. 
lute.y misleading, and the time necessarily expended in dig. 
covering what the court has really decided in that case ig, 
source of constant vexation. 

If the suggestions herein made are sound, then I think] 
may safely say that the bulk of reported opinions cou 
easily be reduced to one-fourth of that which now appals the 
lawyer and the judge as he sees the new volumes of reports 
carted into his library each year. To summarize, the reduc. 
tion would be brought about by writing a memorandum only jp 
one-half the cases and putting it in such form that the cage 
could not possibly be cited in support -of any proposition 
whatever. Then, in cases where opinions should be written, 
the length of the opinion could be greatly reduced by cop. 
sidering only the points of some practical importance, and as 
to which an opinion is worth while, and, finally, the discussions 
of the points which are worth while could be made much 
shorter by the statement only of ultimate reasons and ultimate 
facts, instead of elaborating the reasons and facts which the 
judge considers and rejects in reaching those which he finds 
satisfactory and for which he is willing to vouch. 

There is no indication that the common law system of 
determining and administering justice can be, or ought to be, 
radically changed. But it lies with the legal profession, conm- 
posed of lawyers and judges, to improve that system that it 
may approach more nearly to what old champions have so 
often declared it to be, the perfection of human reason. 












Pending Trade-Mark Legislation. 






By A. P. Greeley, of Washington, D. C. 


The only legislation affecting trademarks at present pend- 
ing before Congress which is of special importance is com- 
prised in two bills known as Senate Bills No. 5,289 and No. 
5.290, Fifty-seventu Congress, first session. These have also 
been introduced in the House. These bills are the result of 
the work of the commission to revise the patent and trademark 
laws, created by act of Congress; approved June 4, 1898, of 
which Judge Grosscup, of the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Seventh Circuit; Mr. Francis Forbes, of New York, and my- 
self were members. These bills are embodied in the report 
of the commission submitted to Congress November 27, 1900, 
and recently reprinted by Congress. 

Of these two bills, Senate Bill No. 5,290, entitled a bill to 
regulate and protect marks, trademarks, commercial names 
and symbols used in commerce, and to enforce treaties re- 
garding the same, was proposed by the majority of the com- 
mission, Mr. Forbes and JJudge Grosscup, as embodying their 
conclusions as to the possible extent of a trademark law, 
without expressing any opinion as to the expediency of the 
proposed act. (Report, page 60.) 

The other bill, Senate Bill No. 5,289, entitled a bill to re- 
vise the laws of the United States relating to trademarks, 
was submitted by me as the minority member of the commis- 





sion as a bill which embodies my conclusions as to what is 
expedient to be adopted by Congress as the law of trademarks. 
The majority members of the commission agree with me that 
the legislation proposed by me is within the constitutional 
power of Congress. 

In many respects the two bills are in harmony, notably 
in providing for registration of trademarks used in interstate 
as well as foreign commerce; in the reduction of the fees for 
registration; in making registration more simple; in provid 
ing for an appeal to the Court of Appeals of the District o! 
Columbia from the refusa! of the Commissioner of Patents to 
register a mark. In many respects there are important dif 
ferences between the two bills, some of these differences be 
ing as to vital questions of the power of Congress under the 


constitution, and others being as to what is expedient to be . 


embodied in a trademark law. 

In considering this pending legislation we are met at the 
outset with the question, what necessity is there for any legit 
lation on the subject of trademarks? and the further questiot, 
what necessity exists for change in existing legislation? 

The principle of the existence of a property right in trade 
marks and the necessity of legal protection of that property 
right is now universally accepted without the need of arg 
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ment, ‘(hough this was not always the case. It should be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind that until 1838 no court of the United 
States or of Great Britain had recognized this principle. The 
first recognition of the principle is found in the decision of 
Lord Chancellor Cottenham in the case of Millington v. Fox 
(3 Myine & Craig 338). Prior to this decision the question 
had not come up before any United States courts and, so far 
as the courts of Great ritain are concerned, the decision in 
the case of Blanchard v. Hill (1742) (2 Atkins 484), holding 
that there could be no property right in a mark, was the con- 
trolling decision. For some time subsequent to the decision 
it was questioned by the courts whether the principle that 
there could be property in a mark or a name was sound law. 
Prior to 1870 there was no United States statute recognizing 
the existence of trademarks or making any provision in re- 
spect to their protection. Hardly more than three score 
cases involving the right to a trademark had been before the 
courts of this country before the passage of the law of 1870, 
and only six of these had been before United States courts. 
But the courts, guided te a large extent by the decisions of 
English courts, recognized the right of property in a trade- 
mark and the necessity of protecting that right, and pro- 
ceeded to apply to trademarks the principles of the common 
law regarding property, deciding the nature of the property, 
the conditions under which the property right could be ac- 
quired, how it could be lost and against whom and to what ex- 
tent the right could be enforced, thus by decisions covering a 
long period of years and rendered by the courts of a number 
of the States, as well as by the United States courts, building 
up a trademark law. 


This trademark law, that is, the law which has for its 
basis the principle that the user of a trademark may acquire 


an absolute property In the mark, is to be distinguished from 
the doctrine of unfair competition from which it is an out- 
growth. The basis of the doctrine of unfair competition is 


that a court of equity will always interfere to check fraud, 
particularly fraud upon the public, and the willful imitation 
of the known marks by which the goods of another are dis- 
tinguished upon the market, for the purpose of passing off 
upon the public the gocds of the imitator, being clearly a 
fraud upon the public and incidentally upon the person whose 
marks are imitated, courts of equity will interfere to prevent 
repetitions of this fraud. 


The remedy afforded by the courts in cases of unfair com- 
petition is satisfactory, and no legislation regarding this class 
of cases is needed, unless it be a statute providing for a crimi- 
nal remedy against the party guilty of the fraud. No doubt 
this doctrine of unfair competition, as understood and en- 
forced by the courts, is more satisfactory, by reason of its 
greater flexibility, than could be any statute attempted to be 
drawn to cover tne subject. Under the doctrine of unfair 
competition it matters little what the character of the mark 
imitated may be, Whether it be a mark capable of being con- 
sidered a technical trademark, or merely a surname or the 
label or dress of goods. The doctrine of unfair competition 
applies alike to all cases, provided it appears that there was 
Willful intentional imitation for the purpose of deceiving the 
public. Actual knowledge of the use of the mark imitated is 
essential to the application of the doctrine of unfair com- 
petition. 


But this actual knowledge is not always easy to prove, 
and many cases arise in which conflict as to the right to a 
trademark arises without any question of fraudulent intent 
being involved. The character of marks commonly employed 
as trademarks is such that it often happens that two or even 
More persons adopt substantially the same mark for their 
goods, and each independently, and without knowledge of the 
other’s use, builds up a trade in the goods bearing the mark. 
In such cases the ‘njury to the trade of the real owner of the 
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mark is real and may be as extensive as in case.of intentional 
unfair competition. 


In such cases tne courts have held that “finding is hav- 
ing,” that the first to adopt and use a trademark becomes ipso 
facto the owner of the exclusive right to its use, and a sub- 
sequent user of the mark, however innocent of any intent to 
defraud, has no right to use the mark and must cease to use 
it. There is no doubt that this is a necessary rule of law. 
Certainly it is the law, having been recognized as such by the 
Supreme Court as well as by Congress. 

It is clear from the debates in Congress preceding the 
passage of the trademark law of 1870, and the debates pre- 
ceding the law of 1881 as well, that this is the law referred to 
in the section of the law which reads: 

“That nothing in this act shall prevent, lessen, impeach or 
avoid any remedy at law or in equity which any party ag- 
grieved by any wrongful use of any trademark might have had 
if the provisions of this act had not been passed.” 

The Supreme Court, in the decision in the case of 
McLean vy. Fleming (96 U. S. 245), as well as in other de 
cisions, notably the decision in the trademark cases (100 U. 
S. 82), have held this to be the law. In the latter case the 
court says: 

“The right to adopt and use a symbol or device to distin- 
guish the goods or property made or sold by the person 
whose mark it is, to the exclusion of use by all other persons, 
has been long recognized by the common law and the chan- 
cery courts of England and of this country, and by the stat- 
utes of some of the States. It is a property right for the 
violation of which damages may be recovered in an action at 
law, and the continued violation of it will be enjoined by a 
court of equity, with compensation for past infringement. 
This exclusive right was not created by the act of Congress, 
and does not now depend upon it for its enforcement. The 
whole system of trademark property and the civil remedies 
for its protection existed long anterior to that act, and have 
remained in full force since its passage. 

“These propositions are so well understood as to require 
neither the citation of authorities nor an elaborate argument 
to prove them.” 

Yet this was not the law, so far at least as cases in which 
there was no appearance of fraudulent intent, prior to the de- 
cision in the case of Millington v. Fox, above referred to. 

That this rule of law was essentially a harsh one, liable 
to work serious hardships by reason of the lack of a require- 
ment that the first adoptor should give notice of his claim of 
right to the particular mark, was early recognized. I can 
hardly bring out this point better than by quoting from the 
dissenting opinion rendered by Judge Robertson in the case 
of Burnett v. Phalon (9 Bos. 192, 5 Abb. Pr. R. N. S. 212, 3 
Keyes 594), a suit before a New York court on the word 
“Cocaine” as a trademar’: for a preparation for the hair. In 
his dissenting opinion uudge Robertson, after referring to the 
common liability of every one who palmed off upon the public 
his commodities as those of another man to the deceived cus- 
tomer, and indirectly to the supplanted competitor, says: 

“Equity seized on jurisdiction to prevent repetitions of 
the wrong, and, with its customary eagerness to amplify such 
jurisdiction and model .a¢ relief granted by it to every phase 
of such wrong, created the doctrine of what are called trade 
marks. In doing so it has nearly established a common law 
copyright of perpetual duration, permitting an injunction 
without a trial at law, calling upon the defendant for an ac- 
count of his profits, and even attempting to reach what are 
claimed to be instruments prepared for future fraud. This 

may be a very healthful jurisdiction, but, without great care, 
its searching character may be made an instrument of wrong. 
Much is said of the injustice of allowing one man to avail 
himself of the skill and expenditure of another by false repre- 
sentations, which is well founded; but where, instead of using 
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the name of the owner or vendor, strange devices and insignia 
are employed to indicate such ownership or source, which do 
so but ambiguously, and require considerable familiarity and 
experience with them to connect them therewith, no great 
sympathy is created for those using such devices. 

_ “Were they the subjects of copyrights or other modes of 
warning mankind againsi trespassing on a settled right, there 
would be greater justice in punishing the trespasser; but 
the most innocent may be caught unwarily in a litigation 
where a word is employed as a device originating in some 
measure from the materials used in forming a composition, as 
in this case, where one of the plaintiffs admits that he framed 
‘Cocaine’ as a word, and that it was suggested by the cocoa- 
nut oil employed in the manufacture of the article, while the 
discoverer of the word ‘Cocaine’ claims that is a word framed 


according to the genius of the French language to express 
the extract of that oil.” 


It was not in the power of the courts to provide any 
means for “warning mankind against trespassing upon a 
settled right” such as suggested by Judge Robertson. This 
was for the legislative power to provide. 

The condition is one which has arisen in all commercial 
countries. The leading commercial nations of Europe have 
realized the necessities of the case and have met the situ- 
ation uniformly by providing a register on which the users of 
trademarks could enter their marks and thus give notice of 
their claim of right thereto. Of so much importance is this 
notice of claim of right to a trademark regarded that com- 
mercial nations generally compel the users of trademarks to 
enter them upon the public register, many nations making the 
penalty for failure to register the loss of right to the mark as 
against a later user who registers. Such laws give oppor- 
tunity for the usurpation of known marks and work often- 
times a haraship against foreign owners of trademarks who 
delay registration, but it must be remembered that trademark 
laws are made primarily to govern domestic trade and not 
for the benefit of foreigners. It is significant that every com- 
mercial country makes registration essential to the full benefit 
o1 the law, and many of the leading commercial countries 
make ownership of the mark absolutely dependent upon and 
determined by registration. , 

For the purpose of providing a “mode of warning man- 
kind” of the adoption of a trademark, it is evident that it was 
the duty of the legislative power not only to create a public 
register, but, in order that the register ‘should be of any con- 
s.derable value, to provide by law means to bring about the 
fullest registration possible. 


By reason of the lack of sufficient authority in the consti- 
tution, it is clearly impossible for Congress to enact a law 
compelling all owners 2f trademarks to register them. Con- 
gress can, constitutionally, make provision only regarding 
trademarks used in commerce with foreign nations or among 
the several States or with the Indian tribes, and it is doubt- 
ful whether it can constitutionally compel the registration 
even of marks so used. But Congress may undoubtedly make 
registration easy and offer such advantages to registrants as 
would be effective to place upon the register practically all 
cf the marks used in interstate or foreign commerce. That 
the necessity existed for some legislation by Congress provid 
ing for the benefit of the public of the country is, I believe, 
clear from the reason herein presented. 


But in considering the question of the need of some legis- 
lation respecting trademarks, the necessities of foreign trade 
as well as domestic trade must be regarded. 


Foreigners send their goods to be sold in this country, 
and our manufacturers are seeking and finding a market for 
their goods in foreign countries. It is vital to the perma- 
nence of the foreign trade of our manufacturers that their 
trademarks be accorded protection abroad, and we cannot 
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refuse protection here to the trademarks borne by impory 
goods. 

We have a right to make such laws as we please rv 
the protection of trademarks in this country, and cannot , 
expected to give to the foreigners fuller protection than jg y. 
forded by the law to residents of the United Stetes. We may 
properly require as precedent to securing the benefii of o, 
laws that foreign owners of trademarks comply with ‘he eo, 
ditions required of our own people. We cannot ask :nore 
foreign nations than that they shall accord protection to th. 
trademarks of our manufacturers to the same extent and yp. 
der the same conditions to which and under which they pny 
tect the trademarks of their own people. 

Such reciprocal rights respecting trademarks are secure; 
by treaties with many of the commercial nations. They ap 
not secure¢ as extensively as they should be, our authoritig 
having shown a lack of appreciation of the importance of th 
subject which is likely to seriously embarrass our foreign 
trade hereafter. i. 

Such treaties as have been entered into between the 
United States and foreign nations respecting trademarks 
practically without exception, make the reciprocal protectio 
of trademarks additional on their registration, the trademark; 
of foreigners to be registered at Washington, the trademarks 
of residents of the United States to be entered on the official 
register of the foreign country. Some of these treaties were 
negotiated before Congress had provided for the registration 
of trademarks, and a number of them were in existence during 
the interval between the decision of the Supreme Court hold. 
ing the act of 1870 invalid and the subsequent enactment ip 
1881 of the present trademark law. The necessity of such 
legislation as may be necessary for maintaining a register on 
which foreign owners of trademarks entitled to the advantages 
of existing treaties may enter their trademarks has never 
been questioned, nor has doubt been cast upon the validity of 
such legislation by any decision of any court. 

The treaties provide for the registration of trademarks by 
their .owners. The question of ownership is one to be deter 
mined necessarily by the law of the country in which regis 
tration is sought. We may refuse to register the mark ofa 
foreigner if it appears that the right to the mark is in a resi- 
dent of this country, or if the mark is not registrable under 
our law. So, too, we may refuse registration if the application 
for registration is not made in the form prescribed by our lav. 
The foreign countries may properly refuse registration to 
marks not owned by residents of the United States, and may 
refuse applications for registration not made in conformity 
with the requirements of their laws. To this there can be no 
logical objection, even though the requirements of foreign 
laws may differ from the requirements of our law. The laws 
of practically all foreign countries require, in order that the 
mark of a resident of the United States may be entered on 
their registers, that the applicant furnish as proof of his 
ownership of the mark in question proof of registration of the 
mark by him in this country. This requirement is not uD 
reasonable. Few foreign countries recognize the first user of 
a mark as necessarily the owner of the exclusive right to it, 
even in case of their own people, and it is not to be expected 
that they would admit proof of priority of adoption and use in 
this country as proof of ownership. Proof of registration in 
this country is necessary to registration abroad, and as regis 
tration is by the laws of all foreign countries a condition 
precedent and absolutely essential to protection, it follows 
that the American who desires to protect his trademark in 
foreign countries must first register it in the United States 
Patent Office. There is absolutely no escape from this re 
quirement. 

The foreign trade of the United States in manufactured 
articles at the time the first of these treaties was negotiated 
was inconsiderable. To-day the exports of the United States 
in manufactured articles amount in a single year to over four 
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pundred millions of dollars in value and is rapidly increasing. 
The exports classed as manufactures by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics do not include canned goods, flour and provisions, the 
yalue of the exports of which largely increase the amount 
mentioned. Practically all.of the exports classed as manu- 
factures, @8 well as the other goods mentioned, bear distinc- 
tive trademarks, and the protection of these trademarks is 
yital to the permanence of the trade in them. Our goods are 
favorably regarded in foreign countries and are consequently 
jmitated extensively. The trademarks which they bear are 
copied and inferior goods are palmed off as American. The 
injury to our trade is obvious. It both lessens sales and dis- 
credits the reputation of our goods. The only protection 
which can be secured for our exports is trademark protec- 
tion, and this is dependent primarily upon registration of the 
trademarks in this country. 

Evidently, in the interest of our foreign trade, it is the 
duty of Congress to provide for the registration of the trade- 
marks in use in this country, in order that their owners may 
protect them abroad. As against this obvious necessity, nice 
questions of constitutionality should not be given such weight 
as to prevent our manufacturers from competing in the mar- 
ket of the world on even terms with foreign manufacturers. 

The siuation as it exists to-day existed prior to 1870, ex- 
cept that the importance of the foreign trade was not then 
realized as it is today. 

In its own time and with a deliberation which should 
have been sufficient to secure the enactment of a law which 
would not be open to attack on constitutional grounds, Con- 
gress enacted the trademark act of 1870, a jumble of patent 
jaw and copyright law. obscure in meaning, giving practically 
no inducement to register, practically no protection to trade- 
marks not before afforded by the common law, and compell- 
ing the owner of a trademark to pay an unreasonably heavy 
fee for the privilege of placing his mark on the register. The 
law placed, or seemed to place, large discretion as to what 
should be registered in the Commissioner of Patents, and 
this discretion was exercised in the formation of rules re- 
garding registration which have, to a large extent, persisted 
up to the present time, rules which compelled the owner of a 
trademark to formulate a statement of the essential features 
of his trademark and restricted the protection to the essential 
features set forth in his statement, instead of permitting the 
trademarks themselves to be registered. The act itself is 
brief. The law regarding the registration of trademarks is 
determined not from the act, but from the rules made by 
the Commissioner of Patents. 

In the course of time this law of 1870 was held unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court. The trademark act of 1881 
was subsequently enacted and is the law to-day. It has 
all of the defects of the law of 1870, except that it does not 
trench upon State rights. Under it “Defiance,” as a trade- 
mark, is refused registration by one commissioner and ad- 
mitted to registration by another. “Aurora” is refused regis- 
tration by one commissioner and admitted to registration by 
another. If your client wishes to register his trademark, 
you have to tell him that it may or may not be registered, 
according to the turn of mind of the commissioner for the 
time being. At present the rule regarding statement of es- 
sential features is materially modified and is decidedly lesa 
objectionable than formerly, and the law is liberally and fairly 
construed. The fee remains the same, with the result that 
comparatively few trademark owners register them unless 
under misapprehension of the protection afforded by the law 
or unless they find it necessary to register as a condition 
precedent to registration in a foreign country. 

The total number of trademarks registered in the United 
States Patent Office, including registrations under the law of 
1870, up to the present date, is less than thirty-nine thousand. 
This is probably less than a fourth of the trademarks actually 
in use in the country. It is not unusual to have marks pre- 





sented for registration which have been in use without regis- 
tration ten, twenty, thirty or more years. The register of 
trademarks should be so far complete that it should be pos- 
sible to determine by a search of the register whether or not 
a trademark which a manufacturer contemplates using has 
become by prior adoption and use the property of another. 
Such searches of the register are frequently called for and, 
even with the incomplete register as its exists to-day, may re- 
sult in showing that a particular mark has been registered 
by another and is no longer open to adoption. The register, 
even as it is, is of material value. In proportion as it can be 
made more complete its value will increase. 

The need for a statute providing for the registration of 
trademarks which shall be clear, definite and broad in its 
provisions is, I believe, obvious. That the present statute 
falls far short of satisfying the requirements is obvious from a 
mere reading of it. The law should provide for the registra- 
tion of every trademark used in commerce which is constitu- 
tionally under the control of Congress which can be subject 
of an exclusive right. The aim should be to place upon the 
register all doubtful marks rather than to limit the registra- 
tion to those marks only which satisfy in the highest degree 
the strictest definition of a trademark. 

Both of the trademark bills pending before Congress are 
drawn with these broad ends in view. The provision in both 
of these bills for a reduction of the fee for registration from 
$20 to $10 would, I believe, result in a very !arge increase of 
registration. The extension of the registration to marks 
used in interstate as well as foreign commerce opens the 
register to a vast number of marks not registrable under the 
present law. With the fees reduced there can be no doubt 
that a very large number of these marks would be presented 
for registration. 

Both of the proposed bills provile for doing away with the 
requirement for any statement of essential features and per- 
mit the mark itself to be registered without compelling the 
applicant for registration to describe the mark in words. 

The bill proposed by me permits marks to be registered 
by “any person claiming to be” its owner, avoiding the neces- 
for any determination by the commission of the question 
of ownership in ex parte cases. The present law, it should be 
noted, has been construed at times by the Patent Office to 


sity 


authorize the commissioner to refuse registration for reasons 
other than the reasons for refusal specified in Section 2 of 
the act, on the ground that the mark offered for registration 
could not be the subject of ownership. On the ground that 
the present law permits trademarks to be registered by their 


owners only, and that the commissioner may refuse registra- 
tion on the ground that the proposed mark is not, in his 
opinion, a good trademark, and, therefore, cannot. be the sub- 
ject of ownership, it has frequently happened that marks 
which have long been in use and have been recognized in 
the trade as good and valuable trademarks have been refused 
registration. The law in this regard, as it has been con- 
strued, has permitted the Commissioner of Patents “to play 
the schoolmaster,” to use an expression made use of by an 
English trademark lawyer in reference to the practice of the 
English office, and attempt to teach merchants of long experi- 
ence in trade what they should and should not use as trade- 
marks, instead of carrying out the intent of the law, which is 
to register marks actually used. The bill proposed by me, 
and the same is true of the majority bill, broadens the field 
of registration and restricts the power of the commissioner to 
refuse registration, recognizing the principle that it is of 
more importance to the public to know what marks are 
actually used than it is to be instructed as to what is or is 
not a valid trademark. 

Marks which, by reason of the fact that they can be con- 
strued to be descriptive or geographical, are undoubtedly ex- 
tensively used, and in many cases, by reason of long use, may 
and do become proper subjects of property as trademarks. 


‘ 
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These, which may be said to be of doubtful validity as trade- 
marks, should, if actually used, be placed on the register in 
order that others may be notified that they are the subject of 
a claim of right and may thus be led to avoid their use. The 
law of France, which permits any mark, whatever its char- 
acter, to be placed on the register, leaving the question of 
the validity of the mark to be determined by the courts, is in 
the interest of the public and is not detrimental to any in- 
terest. 


The bill which I propose gives, in case of a registered 
mark, power to the court to increase the damages found by the 
jury. It further provides that the courts, «in case of a regis- 
tered mark, may order the destruction of copies of infringing 
marks, labels, etc., and provides that an injunction granted in 
our Circuit Court may be enforced in any other circuit, as in 
case of injunction granted under the copyright law, without 
the necessity of a new suit. 
States courts jurisdiction in respect to controversies arising 
between citizens of the same State, in respect to registered 
trademarks under certain conditions, and provides for ex- 
clusion at custom houses of merchandise falsely bearing a 
registered trademark. 


All these advantages are given by the proposed bill only 
in case the trademark has. been registered and the purpose of 
incorporating these provisions in the bill is to induce regis- 
tration. 


I don not include in the bill which I have proposed a pro- 
vision for a criminal remedy agairst willful infringers. Such 
a provision is found in the laws of all foreign countries which 
have trademark laws, and I consider such a provision logical 
and in many respects desirable. I doubt whether Congress 
would enact such a provision into law. Certainly its enact- 


The bill also gives the United , 
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ment would be very strongly opposed and the opposition 
would be of such character as to preclude the possibiliiy of 
the passage of the bill for a long time to come. A provision 
for a criminal remedy against infringers may, if the deinanq 
for it is sufficiently general, be enacted as a separate ricag. 
ure after the registration of trademarks has been provide: for. 

I have, in the bill which I have submitted, soug!.: to 
modify the present law with the purpose of inducing > cre 
general registration rather than to introduce any radically new 


principle. So far as it could be done with clearness, I | ave 
preserved the language of existing statutes and I have en. 
deavored to avoid anything which would interfere wit! the 
common law rights now enjoyed by trademark owner: | 
have recognized that the basis of ownership is use o/ the 
mark and that registration is declaratory of the claim of i/zht 
not in any sense attributive of ownership. At the same iime 
the bill, for the purpose of inducing registration, provides for 
securing to a registrant certain advantages which he would 
not obtain otherwise. 

In the report of the commission, copies of which are obtain. 
able from Congress, the bill which I submit is accompanied by 
full notes setting forth, with reference to each section of the 


bill, the old law, the reason for the change and so far as pos- 
sible the source of the language used. 

I believe that Congress should be strongly urged to enact 
into law a bill of the general tenor and effect of the bil! pro- 
posed by me. That changes in the wording of the bill, as I 
have drawn it, may be made with advantage, I do not doubt, 
and may be made without difficulty. That something should 
be done by Congress in the matter of trademark registration 
there is no doubt. That Congress will do nothing in the mat- 
ter, unless the need for legislation is strongly urged upon the 
committees having charge of the subject, goes without saying. 








Present Status of the Law Relating to Designs. 


By Harold Binney, of the New York Bar. 


On May 9, 1902, a bill cqmpletely re-drafting the design 
statute, sections 49 and 29, became a law. Notwithstanding that 
the new section entirely rewords the provisions for the grant- 
ing of design patents, it appears that it was passed without 
‘the approval of the profession; and, indeed, while the Patent 
Law Association at Washington was getting an expression of 
opinion on the subject. The bill was reported as amended 
on April 15, passed the Senate without debate April 19; was 
referred to the House of Representatives April 21, and was 
reported back to the House and passed April 26. Examined 
and signed April 29, it was approved by the President May 9. 
Therefore, it appears that the entire history of the bill covers 
a. period of only a little more than a month. As far as can be 
learned, no discussion of the bill whatever was had. From 
the report of the Patent Law Association of Washington, it 
appears that when this bill was before the house committee, 
the chairman of the house committee stated that he would 
like to hear the Patent Law Association upon the matter, and 
the Commissioner of Patents so informed the association; 
that the association prepared a printed circular letter for the 
purpose of obtaining the opinions of some four or five hun- 
dred representative patent attorneys throughout the country, 
and that the bill was passed without affording the association 


an opportunity to receive replies or to be heard in the matter 
at all. 





Before May 9, the section read: 

“Section 4929. Any person who, by his own industry, 
genius, efforts, apd expense, has invented and produced any 
new and original design for a manufacture, bust, statute, alto- 
relievo, or bas-relief; any new and original design for the 
printing of woolen, silk, cotton, or other fabrics; any new 
and original impression, ornament, patent (patter), print, or 
picture to be printed, patinted, cast, or otherwise placed on or 
worked into any article of manufacture; or any new, useful, 
and original shape or configuration of any article of manu- 
facture, the s@me not having been known or used by others 
before his invention or production thereof, or patented or de 
scribed in any printed publication, may, upon payment of the 
fee prescribed, and other due proceedings had, the same as in 
cases of inventions or discoveries, obtain a patent therefor.” 

As now amended it reads: 

“Section 4929. Any person who has invented any new, 
original, and ornamental design for an article of manufacture, 
not known or used by others, in this country before his in- 
vention thereof and not patented or described in any printed 
publication in this or any foreign country before his invention 
thereof, or more than two years prior to his application, and 
not in public use or on sale in this country for more than 
two years prior to his application, unless the same is proved 
to have peen abandoned, may, upon payment of the fees re 
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— yired by [AW and other due proceedings had, the same as in Several defenses were urged, but Judge Townsend at 
= poi of inventions or discoveries covered by section 4886, ob- circuit held as follows: 
= tain & patent therefor.” “T decide this case upon the broader ground that patents 
io ; i 
a To wat extent, then, does the new section alter the pre- for designs are intended to apply to matters of ornament, in 
as. qisting law as regards the question of patentability of dif- | which the utility depends upon the pleasing effect imparted 
or erent classes of design? The present paper is restricted to | to the eye, and not upon any new nae on sie 
; iry laimed by complainant for the incr at s ce afforde 
js inquiry. c 
a 5 The power of Congress to protect designs, like its power by the curved line, which is the essential feature of his patent, 
ow in regard to mechanical patents, arises in Article 1, Section 8, iebawere the mechanical utility of the calk by thus son 
ve wf the constitution, The first general design statute was | ® stouter shoulder, which would not 0 5 9 become 
en- 4 in 1842; this was followed by the law of 1861. The | °U% eo weeny and monn prin —— deampsottone . - 
the jaw of 1861, in turn, was repealed by the Consolidated Patent nom princes shag ackame psvethone ae plete 
cae uly Se ee eee olan prac a this essential feature of downward uabeetiines curved lines 
the revised Statutes. All these acts up to the present time have ia the at } the bane i sacibaalh Saieeniatid: abil: wae 
sht specifically recognized four classes of designs, the first three ee ee steele ping «: : 
m : ° plication was rejected, and that he then attempted to cover 
e of which “plainly refer to ornament or to ornament and - 
for the same feature by a design patent. Design patents refer to 
f utility, and the last to new shapes or forms of manufactured appearance, not utility. Their object is to encourage works of 
a uticles.” (Smith vy. Whitman, Saddle Co., 148 U. 8. 674.) | “PP . 
> art and decoration which appeal to the eye, to the aesthetic 
Under R. S. 4929 before amendment, the three classes which : 
in- “seinily refer to ornament” were as follows: emotions, to the beautiful. A horseshoe calk is a mere bit of 
by =" "= iron or steel, not intended for display, but for an obscure use, 
rhe (1) Any new and original design for a manufacture, bust, | ang adapted to be applied to the shoe of a horse for use in 
oe statue, alto-relievo, or bas-rellef; snow, ice and mud. The question an examiner asks himself, 
(2) Any new and original design for the printing of | while investigating a device for a patent design patent is pot 
act woolen, print, cotton or other fabrics: ‘What will it do?’ but ‘How does it look?” ‘What new effect 
TO- (3) Any new and original impression, ornament, pattern, | 40es it produce upon the eye?’ The term ‘useful,’ in relation 
sI print, or picture to be printed, painted, cast, or otherwise | tO designs, means adaption to producing pleasant emotions. 
bt, placed on Or worked into any article of manufacture. There must be ‘originality and beauty. Mere mechanical skill 
_ Under the amended statutes these classes are included, | 'S "* mepyesouci Northrup v. Adams, 3 Ban. & A. 667, Fed. 
‘on if at all, in the one phrase: Cas. No. 10328, approved in Smith v. Saddle Co., 148 U. S. 679, 
iat- : t. 76 . Ed. 606; h 
the “Any new, original and ornamental design for an article ptlesep Het fg L. Ed. 606; Ex parte Parkinson (1871) Dec 
~ > " - ool. 
ng. ne “We prefer to rest our affirmance on concurrence with 
As, however, all the articles named in the three classes the eee 
: > views. 
“which plainly refer to ornament” are articles of manufacture ‘ gy ee yt Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. v 
and as the term “design’ “ " : ‘ ste 
. = mee %:benee penance include “impres Triumph Electric Co., 97 Fed. Rep. 99, the Court of Appeals 
sion, Ornqament, pattern, print or picture,” it does not appear for the Sixth Cireult said: 
e Spl 8S . 
that the new section has changed the law as regards such ne nould tink it very Goubtfal ~wilether the ward 
three classes or ornamental designs, with the probable ex- =_—_ 
ception of pure works of the fine art already protected by R. poser Rerpabe th Rina Poe? onggetigow ts 
§, 4992. ute, is to 
But, on the other hamd, the fourth class of designs ex- | Providing for patents for useful inventioas. The whels yf: 
pressed in the phrase “any new, useful and original shape or a 5 —— wah gorse gi by -e a rata —_ 
configuration of any article of manufacture” is either not pro- | ‘PS fOr ‘he Supreme ee ee of Gorham Co. v. 
tected at all under the amended section, or is included in the h cooley be nm 2 esac i secereiges esa sspeore cans:tef 
same phrase “new, original and ornamental design.” ive arts. It contemp not so mucl utility as appearance. 
ry, A shape or configuration may certainly be included by the ies =n BET TFA messin meee seg woe — 
word “design,”’ and if by judicial interpretation of the former a ae bags orgy 7 be Pag prem thes a cree a care 
0- statute the term “useful” has come to be really synonymous 8 salable value, may CEetgS he Coase es y 
he with the newly introduced qualification “ornamental,” no real ee aa phere tig 9m panda n prengicmcg a 
ew change has been made in the law. The amendment would | WU? 4‘‘tacts elvention ¢ 
or then stand as an unnecessary and uncalled for re-enactment of the ban ypprirag — gr = ee mi ey — 
or the pre-existing law in new terms which require judicial in- | ©®US*¢ ‘hat constitutes mainly, if no sn - © contribu- 
ul, lerpretation merely to establish the fact that nothing has 100 “= wie see megan power prilosec on 
nu- been changed but the words. us decision Was e 
ers It, on the other hamd, the pre-existing law covered and | ¥#® in force. By that statute a design patent was provided 
de- Protected a certain class of designs, the object of which is for ‘any new and original —e fher ee mt si pagieyeoe 
me pure utility as distinguished from a physchological require- of manufacture.” The word ce l “ not senna - 
in ment of adornment, then the amendment entirely removes enone he an necantaren nine mena peecnerctgr ts peg bem ve 
such designs from all protection. morn pradinanties «Shen Ser: , 
The word “useful” in the section has received repeated either worked into or worked on, or printed, or painted, or 
Ww, attention in the decisions and has been given a meaning in- | “** °" omg meagre Sasa as w5 serperer Mb Fy: 
re, consistent with the idea) of mere utility, but not consistent esta Paiet pooper: we oor , ti ty ne rer pcg 
in- with the idea of utility combined with either neatness, or at- the potent awe, Se Se Boa tent ye on , re 
ed tractiveness, in appearance. office of quafifying patterns and prints to that of qualifying 
ion In Rowe v. Blodgett, 112 Fed. Rep. 61, the Circuit Court shapes or configurations of matter. 12 Stat. 246. We cannot 
nd ot Appeals for the Second Circuit in quoting and approving | '™*er gs the steps - - cee gd res a np, to 
an Judge Townsend’s decision on a design for a horseshoe calk SnADNE,. WON + ie 7 ee re st ee — a 
ed involving no attempt at ornamentation or attractiveness of | °! the classes of designs protec 7 oe a, ee 
re appearance, said: purpose of Congress, as pointed out by the Supreme Court, w# 
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changed. We must infer tbat the term ‘useful’ was inserted 
merely, out of abundant caution, to indicate that things which 
were vicious and had a tendency to corrupt, and in this sense 
were not useful, were not to be covered by the statute. As 
already said, that statute is a revision, and the presumption 
of the legislative intention to change the meaning by a change 


of language is by no means so strong as when the sole object of 
the statute is to amend.” 


In the case of Untermeye: 
Judge Cox says: 

“It must be beautiful. It must appeal to the eye. : 
If it proves to be pleasing, attractive and popular, if it creates 
a demand for the goods of its originator. it wiil be pro- 
tected. The object of.the law is to encourage those who 
have industry and genius sufficient to originate objects which 
give pleasure to the sense of sight.” 

On the other hand, and even before the change of position 


4é 
42, 


vs. Freund, 37 Fed. Rep. 


—=—— 
“This language was used in reference to orna ‘entation 
merely, and moreover, the word ‘useful,’ which is in 
4929, was not contained in the act of 1842, under \hich th, 
patent in Gorham Co. v. White was granted. So ‘hat now 
where a new and original shape or configuration of .n artic, 
or manufacture is claimed, its utility may he also a: 
for consideration. Lehnbeuter v. Holthaus, 195 U. S 
And in the same case the Court clearly clas 
subjects of designs and divides them categorically 
ornamental and the useful, thus: 


“The first three of these classes plainly refer (0 ona. 
ment or to ornament and utility, and the last to new siapes o; 


element 
94.” 


fles the 
nto the 





of the word “useful” to qualify the phrase “shape or con- | 


figuration,” in Gorham v. White, Judge Blatchford at Circuit 
had said: 

“A design for a configuration of an article of manufac- 
ture is embraced within the statute as a patentable design, 
as well as for an ornament to be p.aced on an article of manu- 
facture. 

“The object of the former may be solely increased utility, 
while the object of the latter may solely be increased gratifica- 
tion to a cultivated taste addressed through the eye.” (7 
biatch. 513.) 

And on appeal of this time honored case (which overruled 
only the finding of infringement), the Supreme Court said: 

“The appearance may be the result of peculiarity of con- 
figuration, or of ornament alone; but in whatever way pro- 
duced, it is the new thing or product which the patent law 
regards.” 

Again, in the showcase decision, Lehnbeuter v. Holthaus, 
105 U. S. 94, the Court said of the design: 

“Whether it is more graceful or beautiful than older 
designs it is not for us to decide. It is sufficient if it is new 
and useful.” 

Can the new requirement of the amended statute, “new, 
criginal and ornamental” be reconcilable with this expression 
of the Supreme Court that “it is sufficient if it is new and 
useful?” 

But perhaps the most authoritative tase of all is the fa- 
mous saddle case, Smith v. Whitman Saddle Co., 148 U. S. 674, 
which distinguishes Gorham v. White and approves Lehn- 
beuter v. Holthaus. After quoting at some length from Gor- 
ham v. White, the Supreme Court said: 





forms of manufactured articles, and it is under tiie latte 
clause that this patent was gramted.” 


It would seem that certainly wherever the aesthiciic senge 
is involved in a design either in respect to ornament, or jp 
respect to the beauty that flows from the mere neatness and 
fitness of shapes, the statute before amendment certainly 
afforded protection. Whereas, now the requirement “orna. 
mental” would seem incapable of so broad a meaning. Thereis 
certainly a class of designs wherein neatness or fitness of 
shape is involved solely for the purpose of improved appear. 
anc or-attractiveness, and yet where ornamentation is neither 
sought for nor present. This field of effort the amended 
statute leaves unprotected. Secondly, while it is debatable 
whether merely useful shapes where utility and not apvear- 
ance is the sole object, were or were not protected under the 
statute, it is quite certain now that neither the saddle of the 
Whitman case nor the showcase of Lehnbeuter v. 
would be protected under the amended statute 


The amendment has not even the excuse of following 
Rowe v. Blodgett, since, literally, much that appeals to the 
eye and pleases the aesthetic sense because of simplicity, 
neatness or symmetry of appearance is the antithesis of or- 
namentation, and may probably be held pn» “orni ental.” 
The amendment seems to stand as a needless piece of ill 
considered and ill-timed legislation. Finally, I cannot do 
better than quote the following arraignment of the amen#- 
ment as given in the circular prepared against the bill by the 
Patent Law Association ,o. Washington: 

“Can there be any question, then, that a statute which 
cuts out ‘ a new and useful shape or configuration’ and con- 
denses the statute to ‘new, original and ornariert:! may 'e 
termed and adjudged a restriction of the present law? 

“Can there be any question that in examining shapes or 
configurations a new rec irement is imposei by the pro 
posed statute?” : 


Helt:.aus 








Patent Litigation From The Expert’s Standpoint. 


By Arthur S. Browne, 


The great expense of patent litigation in equity, a denial 
of justice in many instances, and frequently entirely, prevents 
suits on valiad patents of minor importance which have been 
epenly and wilfully infringed. The expense is largely at- 
tributable to the employment of experts, and the manner in 
which their evidence is taken. In the great majority of cases, 
however, the experi is as necessary as the lawyer, and the 
problem in which all are interested is how the undoubted ob- 
jections are to be overcome or reduced. The suggestion of an 
official expert to sit with the court as its assessor may be ex- 
cellent, but the official expert can no more replace the opposing 





of Washington, D. C. 


experts than can the judge the opposing lawyers. Truth is 
best attained as the result of a contest in which both sides are 
presented with zeal, candor, knowledge and ability. 

The prime difficulty is one for which both counsel and ex- 
perts are responsible and which it is entirely within their power 
to cure. Tie method of taking testimony before a powerless 
examiner, leaves counsel and witnesses free to do what they 
please, and this liberty is too often abused. A lawyer should 
ask no question which would be ruled out before a judge and 
jury, and, as the expert presumably does not know the law, he 
should be instructed by the counsel calling him to refrain from 
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jpcompetent and irrelevant discussions. It seems often to be 
forgotten that the purpose of an expert is to give evidence, and 
not to swear to a brief. There is ample scope for all of the 
expert's skill and ingenuity within his legitimate province, 
which is to clearly explain the status of the patented invention 
in the art to which it belongs, and to show the mechanical or 
technical resemblamces and differences between the invention 
and the defendant’s device or art. It is none of the expert’s 
pusiness to interpret the claims of the patent, beyond ex- 
plaining any technical terms, and ordinarily the less he says 
about them the better. Indeed, if the expert has artistically 
described the invention the claims should be intelligible on a 
mere reading. Let the complainant’s expert show, in the case 
of @ machine, for example, that the patentee’s contribution to 
the art is embodied in the defendant’s machine, and the lawyer 
then has the basis on which he can interpret the claims and 
contend for infringement. The file history can also be well 
jet alone by the expert. Ordinarily it is concerned solely with 
the legal interpretation of the patent. It suffices for the ex- 
pert to be instructed by counsel what pitfalls presented by it 
are to be avoided. It should be the golden rule of expert testi- 
mony that nothing should be introduced which can be «nally 
well and more competently said in the brief. If counse] wants 
the expert to help on the brief, let him do so after the proofs 
are closed. There wiil be at least the advantage cf not dis- 
dosing one’s position to the adversary until the briefs are 
fled. There is great temptation to make points on the record, 
but to what good? The record will not be read until after the 
hearing, and ordinarily after the briefs have been first perused, 

A vice of experts is the criticism of each other on the 
record. This is out of place. If proper, let counsel score the 
opposing expert in his brief, but let his own expert confine 
himself to the facts, which it is his duty to marshal and 
clarify. 

Candor, brevity and clearness the expert must have, but 
the greatest of these is clearness. If the judge can understand, 
he is on the road to conviction. A few years ago, opposing 
counsel for the complainant sent me his brief in the court 
below which bristled with headings, cataloguing the various 
errors of defendant’s expert. After the hearing we met and he 
asked what I thought of his brief. I said, “I think you have 
demolished defendant's expert, but he isn’t the point in con- 
troversy. What the court wants to know is whether your 
patent is infringed, and I do not see that your brief is at all 
helpful. Defendant may have an ignoramous for an expert, 
but that does not prove that he infringes your patent. My 
friend lost his case, and in his brief before the Appellate Court, 
referred but once to my testimony, and then to quote with ap- 
proval a single paragraph. After the hearing, the lawyer who 
had retained me said, “Have you seen X’s brief? ‘It makes 
two-thirds of my brief useless. His brief is very dangerous. 
Both my colleagues and I complimented him upon it.” 


_ While the expert should rigorously refrain from all dis- 
cussion of legal propositions, a knowledge of the law is helpful, 
and even necessary to his greatest usefulness. One important 
outcome of the evidence of the opposing experts should be to 
limit the issue. If both are capable and fair, they will 
necessarily be in accord on many propositions, thus reducing 
the controversy on its technical side to its lowest terms. In 
order that this may be accomplished, the expert must have a 
sense of prospective, must appreciate and ignore what is ir- 
Televant and incompetent, and must direct and confine himself 
to those matters which fram the legal standpoint are necessary 
to the determination of the case. Unless he has himself a suf- 
ficient knowledge of the law to so guide him, he must be 
laboriously coached, and counsel is in trepidation until he 
leaves the stand. 


The value of the deposition lies both in the intelligibility 
of what is said, and in the things which are wisely unsaid. 





One great source of padding the record which can be 
readily cured, is the unnecessary repetition by one expert of 
what has already been said by his opponent. After com- 
plainant’s expert has at the outset fairly and clearly explained 
the patent and the defendant’s device or art, how unnecessary 
is the usual practice for the defendant’s expert to do it all over 
again! If the cumplainant’s expert has made any mistakes or 
has failed to make the matter clear, correction and elucidation 
by defendant's expert are proper. But for hm to repeat what 
has already been well said is as superfluous as it is customary. 
So, also, where defendant’s expert has given a careful explana- 
tion of the prior art, it is a useless waste of time and space for 
complainant’s expert to duplicate it. When it comes to com- 
plainant’s evidence in reply, the issues which complainant 
intends to rely upon sheuld be fairly well crystallized, and 
complainant’s expert can well confine his attention to the 
disputed propositions. 


Let anyone look over the average record, and he will see 
how large a percentage of space is wasted in mere duplication. 


Again, I repeat, that the less the experts discuss the 
claims, the better. The tendency is to exalt the claims to an 
importance which they do not deserve. Our patent system 
bids fair to break down under the art of claim writing. To-day 
the value of a patent very frequently depends more upon the 
skill of the claim writer than upon the genius of the inventor, 
and in many cases more time and ingenuity are expended upon 
drawing the claims than in producing the invention. While the 
drawing of claims is outside of patent litigation, the expert 
can at least do his share in minimizing their importance. The 
expert can properly confine his reference to the claims to 
simply showing what portion of the invention they point out, 
and can leave to the lawyer the discussion of verbal hyper- 
criticisms and hair-splitting distinctions which now too often 
encumbers the record. 


It can hardly be denied that the great percentage of the 
cross-examination of experts is fruitless and unnecessary. In 
all of the cases in which I have been engaged I can count on 
my fingers the cases in which the cross--examination of the ex- 
perts has had any effect upon the decisions. It is not be- 
cuse a fact is admitted by the opposing expert that it has 
value, but because it is true, and its truth can be established 
just as well by the uncontradicted testimony of one’s own ex- 
pert A lawyer once complained to me that he had lost 
his case in both courts, because his expert had admitted certain 
facts. “Why,” he said, “both courts quoted this admission in 
their opinious.”’ In reply I said, “I do not agree with you. It 
was not because your expert made the admission that you lost 
your case, but because what he admitted was true. You lost 
your case, because the facts were against you. The courts 
simply quoted your expert, because his testimony placed the 
facts beyond dispute.” 


It is a safe rule that you cannot prove your own case by the 
opposing expert, and it is a great waste of time, space and 
patience to attempt to do so, no matter how fair and reason- 
able he may ve. He cannot always follow the line of thought 
which cross-examining counsel has and even if he can be got 
to say everything which is desired, his cross-examination will 
be so long, so prolix, so tedious, and so disjointed, that the 
court will never read it. The same facts can be brought out 
in an ordinary logical and intelligible way by the opposing ex- 
pert in a few luminous pages which the court will read and 
understand, and if the statements are not contradicted or dis- 
puted, they will have the same force coming from one expert 
as from the other. 


When counsel shall refrain from incompetent and un- 
necessary questions, and experts shall confine themselves to 
giving evidence as to facts material to the issue, the complaint 
against the excessive expense of patent litigation will cease. 
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Evidence in Equity 


Remedy Therefor ? 


Some Evils of the Present System of Producing 


Cases---ls There a 


By Charles Martindale, of Indianapolis, Ind, : 


Under the old English chancery practice there were four 
methods of producing evidence to the court, namely: first, by 
commission and interrogatories; second, by deposition de bene 
esse; third, by examination viva voce before an examiner of 
the court; fourth, by examination orally at the hearing before 
the vice chancellor, or the court. ; 

In many of the States the practice has been by statute 
limited to one, or at most two, of these methods of producing 
evidence. Thus in New Hampshire the evidence is produced 
by deposition; in Maine the evidence is produced by commis- 
sion and interrogatories; in Massachusetts and Wisconsin the 
evidence is required to be taken in the same manner as in suits 
at law. In the code States of New York and Indiana, where 
the distinction between actions at law and suits in equity have 
been abolished, suits which prior to the adoption of the code 
were of exclusively equitable jurisdiction are triable only by 


the court and the evidence is produced in the same manner as 
in actions at law. 


In the Federal Courts until as late as 1842 the common 
practice of producing testimony was by commission and in- 
terrogatories and by deposition de bene esse. At the present 
time, without exceptions, so far as I know, but two methods 
of producing testimony in equity causes are followed. First, 
by oral examination before the special examiner or master, 
and second, by deposition de bene esse. I have never known a 
case in which the testimony was taken by commission and in- 
terrogatories or by examination ore tenus before the Court, 
except upon hearing interlocutory motions, such as for the 
appointment of receiver, for preliminary injunction, and in 
citations for contempt for violations of injunctions. 

“The present system of producing | evidence in equity 
causes,” referred to in the title of this paper, refers there- 
fore to the taking of depositions de bene esse, and upon ex- 
amination orally before the examiner or master. 

The officers authorized to take and certify depositions and 
special examiners or masters, having no power to pass upon 
questions of law arising upon the taking and production of 
evidence, being mere recording officers with power only to put 
down everything that is said, whether testimony, objections, 
or speeches of counsel, to ask the court occasionally for in- 
structions, to adjourn the proceedings, to certify and return 
the depositions or the testimony, the record is often expanded 
by tedious and irrelevant examinations and voluble and often 
ill tempered colloquy of counsel. A line of examination serv- 
ing no purpose but to satisfy the curiosity or interest of one 
of the parties seeking to develop the methods and practices of 
the opponent’s business will be entered into and pages of ir- 
relevant and immaterial testimony are introduced into the 
record. A shrewd expert finding himself hemmed into narrow 
lines by a strict cross-examination begins to quibble on defini- 
tions, evade and qualify as to terminology, evading a direct 
answer, and page after page of record is manufactured in an 
attempt to get an answer which ought not to occupy six lines, 
or which might be answered by a simple yes or no. 

A lawyer, eminent in patent practice and author of a 
treatise, finding his witness hard pressed upon cross-examina- 
tion and desiring to give him time for reflection and instruct 








him as to his answer, would break in with an interruption 
which usually began with this formula: 


“Counsel for complainant is constrained to call the at 
tention of the court,” etc., etc., and thereupon would follow 
an able argument, extending through a page or two of the 
record, which would precisely inform the witness as to the 
answer he was expected to give to the question. That an ey. 
tended colloquy between counsel should follow such an inter. 
ruption is only natural, but the result of such debates give 
satisfaction only to the stenographer and the printer. 


This abuse of the privileges of examination in the prodye. 
tion of evidence in equity causes has so greatly added to the 
extent and cost of the record that it has become an oppression 
upon litigants, and has greatly added to the labor of courts 
which are compelled to hunt through a hay stack of irrelevant 
colloquy to find the needle of fact. 

Is there a remedy for this evil? 

The thirtieth section of the Act of September 24, 1789, 
which organized the Courts of the United States, commonly 
called the judiciary act,enacted “that the mode of proof by oral 
testimony and the examination of witnesses in open court 
shall be the same in all the Courts of the United States, as 
well in the trial of causes in equity, and of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction, as of actions at common law.” A sec- 
tion in the act of 1802 (Act April 29, 1802, Sec. 25, 2 Stat. 166) 
says, “that in all suits in equity it shall be in the discretion of 
the court to order the testimony of witnesses to be taken by 
deposition,” ceriain provisos. Notwithstanding this first act 
it wes never the practice in equity cases to take testimony vie 
tenus, nor, except when proceeding under the Act of 1802, au- 
thorizing the taking of depositions, otherwise than accord- 
ing to the rules and practice of the Court of Chancery in 
England, where. as it is known, the testimony was taken by 
the commissioner on interrogatories and _  cross-interroga- 
tories, previously filed without the presence of the parties or 
their counsel, and where the testimony when taken was scaled 
up until ao order was obtained for publication of it, after 
which no more testimony could be taken. 


In 1802 (2 Stat. at L. 244, Sec. 2) an appeal was given to the 
Supreme Court in equity cases, and it was provided that upon 
the appeal a transcript of the bill, answer, depositions and 
all other proceedings in the cause should be transmitted to the 
Supreme Court. The case was to be heard in tie Supreme 
Court upon the proofs submitted below. 

In Conn. v. Penn., 5 Wheaton, 424, decided in 1820, it was 
held that a decree founded in part upon parol testimony must 
be reversed because that portion of tle testimony which was 
oral had not been set up. For this reason, among others. the 
cause was sent back for furtuer proceedings according t0 
equity. Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of 
the Court, said: 


“Previous to this act (that of 1803) the facts were brought 
nefore this court by the statement of the judge. The de 
positions are substituted for that statement; and it would 
seem, since the court must judge of the fact, as well as the jaw. 
that all the testimony which was before the Circuit Court 
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ought to be laid before this court. Yet the section of the act of 
1879 which directs that witnesses shall be examined in open 
court is not in terms repealed. The court has felt considerable 
doubt on this subject, but thinks it the safe course to require 
that all the testimony on which the judge founds his opinion, 
should, in cases within the jurisdiction of this court, appear 
in the record.” . 

Under the authority of the act of May 8, 1792, the Supreme 
Court at its February term, 1822, adopted certain rules of prac- 
tice for the Courts of Equity of the United States. Rules 25, 
2% and 28 related to the taking of testimony by depositions, 
and the examination of witnesses before a master or examiner; 
put by rule 28 it was expressly provided that nothing therein 
contained should “prevent the examination of witnesses viva 
yoce when produced in open court.” These rules continued 
in force until the January term, 1842, when they were supersed- 
ed by others then promulgated, of which 67, 68, 69 and 78, re- 
lated to the mode of taking testimony, but made no reference 
to the examination of witnesses in open court further than to 
provide at the end of rule 78 that nothing therein contained 
should “prevent the examination of witnesses viva voce when 
produced in open court, if the court shall in its discretion 
deem it advisable.” 

Afterwards in August, 1842, Congress regulated the mode 
of taking and obtaining evidence in equity cases, 5 Stat. at L. 
518, Sec. 6. While these rules remained in force substantially 
as originally adopted and before any direct action of the 
court under the special authority of this last act of Congress, 
the case of Sickles v. Gloucester Co., 3 Wall. Jr. 186, came be- 
fore Mr. Justice Grier, at circuit, in 1856. 

A rule for a commission to take testimony had been taken 
by the defendant. Counsel for the complainant filed the com- 
plainant’s affidavit that the evidence in the case,iftaken before 
the commissioner upon interrogatories and cross-interroga- 
tories, would operate unjustly and prejudicially to his interest 
and obtain a special order that he might have power to cross- 
examine the witnesses ore tenus, and, “that the testimony so 
taken shall have the same effect as if taken under the 67th 
rule.” The defendant having protested before the commis- 
sioner against such a mode of taking testimony, and having 
declined to cross-examine, now moved that the depositions 
should be suppressed and that the examination of all the 
witnesses should be had privately before the master. In 
ruling upon this motion Mr. Justice Grier said: 

“The jus pretorium of the Roman law, from which our 
system of equity has its origin, was introduced when chancel- 
lors were priests. The writ of subpoena is said to have been 
first devised by Chancellor Waltham, bishop of Salisbury. It 
met with opposition at the beginning by parliament, ‘because 
its proceedings were according to the civil law and the law of 
holy church, in subversion of the common law.’ But not- 
withstanding the opposition then, and also of Sir Edward 
Coke and the common law courts at a later day, the chancel- 
lors persevered in extending their jurisdiction, and when the 
office ceased to be in the hands of ecclesiastics, a system of 
jurisprudence and jurisdiction was built up on a rational 
foundation by the learning and ability of Nottingham and his 
successors. Yet it still retains some of the features which 
originally caused the enmity of the common lawyers and the 
parliament. One of these is the mode of taking testimony. 
At common law it was considered as essential to justice and 
the protection of the rights of the litigant that the witnesses 
should be examined in presence of the parties to be affected, 
and of the tribunal whose decision was to be governed by the 


‘testimony. The mode of taking testimony in chancery, as in- 


troduced from the civil law and law of holy church, is by 
secret inquisition. The reason given for this practice is said to 
be ‘in order to avoid the risk of defects being discovered in the 
course of taking it, and false evidence being procured to 
remedy them.’ Adam Eq. 64. As a reason for a foregone con- 








clusion, this was no doubt considered satisfactory, though it 
might as well read ‘to avoid the risk of defects and falsehood 
being discovered, and true evidence being procured to remedy 
them.’ 

“And yet, while it is true that as a general rule of courts or 
chancery, all witnesses will be examined on interrogatories, 
either by the regular examiner of the court or through the 
medium of commissioners specially appointed, it has never 
been decided that a chancellor had no power to order other- 
wise in a partieular case, where he might consider it neces- 
sary to a proper investigation of the facts. No court is so 
enslaved by its general rules as to be powerless, when justice 
requires an exception to their operation. Accordingly, nu- 
merous cases of exceptions may be found in the books of 
Practice. Daniell, Eq. Prac. 1048. The practice also of send- 
ing issues of fact to a court of law to be tried by a jury and 
according to the principles of the common law, may be truly 
said to be an exception to this ecclesiastical rule of trying 
facts by secret inquisition, and an admission of its incom- 
petency for a proper investigation of the truth. 

But assuming a court of equity to be so bound up by their 
general rules, that they have no power to deviate from them in 
special case for sufficient cause shown; is there any statute or 
iron rule of practice which compels the courts of equity of the 
United States to adhere to this policy of the civil and ec- 
clesiastical Jaw as a fundamental principle in the administra- 
tion of justice? 

The act of 1789, constituting the courts of the United 
States, declares “that the mode of proof by oral testimony and 
examination of witnesses, shall be the same in all the courts 
of the United Staites, as well in the trial of causes in equity 
and of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, as of actions at 
common law.” 

Whatever, therefore, may be the force and binding effect 
of this fundamental principle as to the peculiar “mode of 
proof,” in the English courts of chancery, it is clearly re- 
pudiated and abolished as a rule of practice in the courts of 
equity of the United States. 

It is not a fair construction of the sixty-seventh rule of 
court, which imputes to it an intention of repealing or over- 
ruling an act of Congress admitted to be within the scope of 
its constitutional power. 

It being: found inconvenient and dilatory in practice, and 
seldom necessary to a proper investigation of causes, to have 
witnesses examined ore tenus in open court, in chancery cases, 
the sixty-seventh rule merely provides, that “after the cause 
is at issue, commissions to take testimony may be taken out 
in vacation as well as in term.” 

When witnesses live at a distance, the parties are compelled 
to resort to this rule in order to obtain their testimony; and 
in most cases, when the witnesses might be brought into court, 
this practice is pursued as most convenient. Judges have 
been rather disposed to discountenance the production of 
witnesses in court, on account of the delay consequent on an 
ore tenus examination. Besides, counsel, who are more apt 
to look to books of chancery practice than to their own statute 
books, have either not been aware of the rights of their 
clients, or not thought it a matter of sufficient importance to 
urge them. Hence it is that the old practice has been gen- 
erally pursued, and perhaps enforced, without much inquiry. 

The act of 1789 is a fundamental statute; and we have, 
therefore, as a fundamental principle in the administration of 
equity in the courts of the United States, that the mode of 
proof by oral testimony, and examination of witnesses in 
courts of equity, shall “be the same as in actions at law.” 
Hither party has a right, therefore, to cross-examine witnesses 
ore tenus, and when not examined in open court, to have 
notice of the time and place of taking the testimony, so that 
he may see the witness face to face, and thus examine or 
cross-examine him. In many cases, as has been shown by 
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experience, it is absolutely necessary that the party be allowed 
this privilege, in order to elicit the whole truth, and save 
himself from a garbled statement of it, which may be as in- 
jurious as direct perjury. This may be said to be the general 
rule, and any deviation from it is the exception. The party 
who claims his right is not asking a favor of the court, or mak- 
ing a demand which the chancellor,in his discretion,may deny; 
but is demandinig a right guaranteed to him by the law of the 
land; not one held at the discretion of a judge, nor to be abol- 
ished by custom or rule of court. The secret examination of 
witnesses within reach of the process of the court is contrary 
to the policy of the law; either party may object to it at his 
discretion, and the courts are bound to allow it. A court may 
dispense with their own rules in a special case, but cannot deny 
to a party a right guaranteed to him by statute, or the law of 
the land. 

The circuit courts of the United States have original juris- 
diction in patent cases, and do not exercise their authority 
merely as auxiliary to a court of law, and for a more effectual 
remedy. Hence we do not feel bound in all cases to send a 
party to establish his right in a court of law, before granting 
a final injunction. In many questions of originality and in- 
fringement of patents, the concurrent opinion of twelve men, 
with little knowledge of the principles of science and phil- 
osophy which affect the case, may give but little satisfaction 
to the conscience of a chancellor. Hence it is becoming more 
common to examine these questions in courts of equity, with- 
out the aid of a jury, unless where the issue depends rather 
on the credibility of witnesses, than the value of their opinions 
as experts or philosophers. But such cases cannot be properly 
brought before the court by secret examination of the wit- 
nesses. It is almost impossible to frame interrogatories in 
chief so as completely to elicit the truth where the witness 
has to refer to complex models or drafts. The whole truth can 
seldom be obtained, or falsehood detected, unless by a sharp 
cross-examination ore tenus by skillful counsel. It is some- 
times the case also, and, in fact, too often, that the party or 
his counsel prepare the answers for their witnesses after con- 
sultation, so that the witness comes before the examiner and 
reads off his answers to the several interrogatories as pre- 
pared for him by the party who produces him. That such 
things are sometimes done we know, but how often we cannot 
know. And however ready a court may be to suppress testi- 
mony thus made up, the fact must be known to the opposite 
party before he can make proof of it, and this secret mode of 
taking testimony gives no opportunity for its discovery. 

“As a question of mere policy and the proper adminis- 
tration of justice, we believe that the truth of a case can be 
better eviscerated by an ore tenus examination of the wit- 
nesses by counsel than by the secret method of inquisition 
borrowed from ‘holy church.’ 

“We are of opinion, therefore— 


“1. That this portion of the peculiar policy of courts of 
equity has in the courts of the United States been rejected by 
statute, and that it never has been a fundamental principle 
in their administration of equity. 


“2. That the sixty-seventh rule of the series of rules 
promulgated py the Supreme Court, in 1842, does not affect 
to annul the act of Congress or the policy established by it. 

“3. That a party has, therefore, a right to demand an 
examination of witnesses within the jurisdiction of the court, 
ore tenus, according to the principles of the common law, 
either by having them produced in court or by having leave to 
cross-examine them face to face before the examiner. 

“4. That the court had not only power to make the rule 
or order complained of in this case, but was bound to allow 
it, not only as requisite to a proper development of the facts 
necessary to its just decision, but also as a right of the party 
guaranteed by law.” 

At the December term, 1861, of the Supreme Court, rule 
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sixty-seven was amended so as to provide for the oral gy, | 


amination of witnesses before an examiner. 


The act of 1789, in relation to the oral examination ¢ 
witnesses in open court, was not expressly repealed until the 
adoption of the revised statutes in 1873, section 826 of whig 
is as follows: 

“The mode of proof in causes of equity, admiralty ang 
maritime jurisdiction shall be according to the rules now oy 
hereafter prescribed by the Supreme Court, except as herejp 
specially provided.” 


In 1875 the case of Blease v. Garlington, 92 U. S. 1, came 
before the court. This was a suit for the foreclosure f, 
mortgage. Upon the hearing in the court beluw, after the 
plaintiff had submitted his case upon the pleadings and his 
mortgage, the defendant presented himself as a witness to 
be examined orally in open court. The court refuse: to re. 
ceive the testimony, and he filed a writteh pr>posal to testify 
to a statement of facts. His proposition was made part of 
the record. The q stion ‘vos whether the court erred in re 
fusing the testimua, in w ich case the Supreme court. would 
be compelled to a‘tirm the decree because of lack of proof, or 
send the case tack for a new hearing. The court, by Mr. 
Chief Justice Waite, said: 


“Since the amendment of Rule 67, in 1861, there could 
never have been eny difficuity in bringing a case here upon 
appeal, so as to save all exceptions as to the form or sub 
stance of the tes‘imony, anu still leave us in a condition to 
proceed to a fiaal determination of the cause, whatever might 
be our ruling v.on the exceptions. The examiner before 
whom the witnesses are orally examined is required to note 
exceptions, but ine cannot decide upon their validity. He 
must take down ell the examination in writing and send it 
to the court, with the objections noted. So too, when deposi- 
tions are taken, according tc the acts of Congress or other- 
wise, under the rules, exceptions to the testimony may be 
noted by the officer taking the deposition, but he is not per. 
mitted to decide upon them; and when the testimony, as re 
duced to writing by the examiner, or the deposition, is filed 
in court, further exceptions may be there taken. Thus both 
the exceptions and the testimony objected to are all before the 
court below, and come here upon the appeal as part of the 
record and proceedings there. If we reverse the ruling of 
that court upon the exceptions, we may still proceed to the 
hearing, because we have in our possession and can consider 
the rejected testimony. But, under the practice adopted in 
this case if the exceptions sustained below are overruled, 
here, we must remand the cause in order that the proof 
may be taken. That was done in Conn. v. Penn. (supra), 
which was decided before the promulgation of the rules. One 
of the objects of the rule, 1n its present form, was to prevent 
the necessity for any such practice. 

“While, therefore, we do not say, that, even since the 
Revised Statutes, the Circuit Courts may not in their dis- 
cretion, under the operations of the rules, permit the examina- 
tion of witnesses orally in open court upon the hearing of 
cases in equity, we do sal that now they are not by law re- 
quired to do so; and that, if such practice is adopted in any 
case, the testimony presented in that form must be taken down 
or its substance stated in writing and made part of the record, 
or it will be entirely disregarded here on an appeal. So, too, 
if testimony is objected to and ruled out, it must still be sent 
here with the record, subject to the objection, or the ruling 
will not be considered by us. A case will not be sent back to 
have the rejected testimony taken, even though we might, on 
examination, be of the opinion that the objection to it ought 
not to have been sustained. Ample provision having been 
made by the rules for taking the testimony and saving ex- 
ceptions, parties, if they prefer to adopt some other mode of 
presenting their case, must be careful to see that it conforms 
in other respects to the established practice of the court.” 
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in 1893 an amendment to rule sixty-seven was pro- 
muigated providing that the court may, at its discretion, per- 
mit the whole or any specific part of the evidence to be ad- 
duced orally in open court on the final hearing. I am not 
aware of any case in which evidence in an equity case has 
peen produced by oral examination in open court on the 
fnal hearing. 

Chief Justice Waite seemed to regard such practice with 
disfavor for the reason that the testimony adduced orally at 
the hearing must be taken down, and if testimony is objected 
to and ruled out it must still be sent to the Supreme Court with 
the record, subject to the objection, or the ruling could not 
be considered. But that cam hardly be considered a serious 
obstacle to oral hearings before the court, because in all 
common law actions all the evidence given in the cause must 
be made part of the record, the evidence objected to and ruled 
out, as well as that which is admitted. On the other hand 
Mr. Justice Grier, in his opinion quoted above, seems to 
strongly favor oral hearings in patent causes as conducive to 
tire ends of justice. 


While I am of the opinion that oral hearings before the 
court in equity cases would, to an extent, remedy the evils 
here under consideration I do not believe that they would en- 
tirely eliminate the grounds of complaint. 


I have in mind the trial of a common law action, tried by 
court and jury, which occupied eight weeks. Days were con- 
sumed in argument upon the admissibility of evidence. 
Hundreds of pages of record were occupied by the statement 
of objections and argument thereon. The jury having dis- 
agreed, upon a re-trial the same cause was tried in four weeks 
and the evidence compressed into a record many hundred 
pages less than occupied by the former trial. 


I observe in a large majority of trial courts too great a 
toleration of argument by counsel upon objections to evidence. 
This implies, upon the part of the court, a distrust of its own 
learning and ability. It sometimes indicates also a lack of 
preparation on the part of counsel. This toleration of long 
and tedious arguments on objections to evidence and in- 
dulgence of immaterial and tangential lines of examination 
does not apply so largely to Federal judges, though Federal 
Courts are not entirely free from valid criticism on this point. 

The production of the evidence orally before the courts in 
patent cause would, in most instances, I believe, tend to check 
the abuse of the record. 

There is another objection to oral hearings in patent 
causes. In aj majority of the cases the witnesses are widely 
scattered, and it is much less expensive to take depositions 
de bene esse than to attempt to bring such witnesses into 
court at the final hearing. Again, counsel for complainants, 
in many places, desire to examine their experts in chief in 
their own offices, and the testimony of the expert in chief is 
really an elaborate argument for complainant in the form of 
question and answer. The answers are drafted with great 
care after consultation between the counsel and the expert. 
This seems to be an ancient practice, for it is something like 
this which is referred to by Justice Grier when he remarks 
that: 

“It is sometimes the case also, and in fact too often, that 
the party or his counsel prepare the answers for their wit- 
Nesses after consultation so that the witness comes before the 
examiner and reads off his answers to the several interroga- 
tories as prepared for him by the party who produces him.” 

Although it does not appear to me that there are many 
patent causes where the entire record would be made up in 
oral hearing before the court, as the law now stands such 
hearings are discretionary with the court. I am not familiar 
with the dispositions of the courts of the eastern circuits, but 
in view of the crowded dockets in the middle circuits I 
should think that it would be very difficult to obtain an order 








| for the production of testimony orally before the court at 


final hearing in an equity cause. 


Under the English chancery practice, testimony was 
heard ore tenus before the vice-chancellor, who had power to 
pass upon objections to the evidence to decide questions of 
law and render a decision in the cause, which, on appeal to 
the court, was heard de novo. Were it possible to secure the 
appointment of additional courts for the purpose of trying 
patent causes, with the powers of vice-chancellors, I should 
find a serious okjection in the fact that it would add one 
more hearing in such causes, which are usually, under our 
present system, so delayed that the ends of justice are often 
thwarted before there is an end to the cause. 


A remedy for the abuse of the record is provided in the 
power of the court upon motion to expunge immaterial matter 
from the record, and mulct the responsible party for the 
costs. This remedy has seldom been applied, and will prob- 
ably be resorted to only in extreme cases. 


In one of his always admirable addresses, read before 
this section in 1895, Judge Robert S. Taylor, touching this 
subject, said: 

“I doubt whether the rules of evidence are as grossly dis- 
regarded anywhcr else as in the taking of proofs in patent 
causes. The length and irrelevance of cross-examinations 
frequently—I might almost say, commonly indulged in—is a 
burden to courts end parties, and a discredit to the profes- 
sion. When we «cunt the fees of counsel and witnesses, the 
services of the master and stenographer or typewriter, the 
printing, sometimes done twice, and the time and labor ex- 
pended hy counsel and court in threshing out the wheat from 
the straw on the final hearing, it warrants the statement that 
a day spent in needless cross-examination is not merely a day 
wasted; it is a day viciously and injudiously spent, a wrong to 
everybody concerned, an impediment to the administration of 
justice, a discouragement to meritorious inventors and 
patentees and in the line of the interest of that worse class 
of infringers—those who appropriate the inventions of others 
with high hand, depending for immunity on the cost, un- 
certainty and delay of ligitation. 


It must be recognized that the subject is difficult to deal 
with. The vice is one to which we are all tempted; sometimes 
by our incapacity, sometimes by our laziness. To lay the 
whole case bare by a few skillful questions, marks a master, 
and as only a few of us are masters, we are prone to make up 
in number what our questions lack in point. But if we cannot 
all be masters we need not be slovens. We need not go to the 
examination room with a few half baked ideas about the case 
and trust to luck or inspiration for the balance. To study the 
case thoroughly beforehand, to know just what you want to 
do before you begin and to have a definite purpose in every 
question asked, is the way to examine a witness in a pater.c 
case with effect and reasonable brevity. And this takes we.k. 
And that is one of the obstacles in the way of reform. An” cher 
is the difficulty of presenting the question and getting .ction 
on it by the court. If you interpret an examinatior by a 
motion based on the irrelevance or in competence of testi- 
mony, the judge will tell you that he can’t decide th. question 
without having the whole case before him, that y“u can sub- 
mit your motion and he will decide it at the heari.g, which he 
rarely does. If you wait until the record is closei the mischief 
is done. You can’t make your objection with«at emphasizing 
the evidence to which you are objecting, and /ou don’t want to 
do that in the face of the hearing. If you ait until after the 
hearing, the judge will tell you that yea should have pre- 
sented the question sooner. More than that, by the time the 
record is closed and the briefs written 24d the case argued, you 
are so sick of the whole business thait you would rather take a 
dose of ipecac than drag through it again in a motion to tax 
costs. And so you let it go, vowing that you never will again, 
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and half justifying yourself by the reflection that if all goes 
well the other fellow’s client will have to pay it anyway. 


{ know of no way of reaching this evil, which I believe to 
be a real and serious one, except by rules of court which shall 
forbid not only the irrelevant, immaterial and incompetent 
matters now excluded by the rules of evidence, but also mere 
unreasonable length of examination where it consists of need- 
less repetitions, refinements or details, with the right to such 
allowance in costs as shall justify the labor of making the 
objections and presenting them to the court.” 


—==a 


Tosum up: The remedies for the abuse of the Drivilege of 
examination are: 

1. Oral examinations in open court so far as the courts wij 
permit and the circumstances of cases make them practicable, 

2. Motions to expunge irrelevant testimony and tax the 
costs to the offending party. 

3. A higher standard of professional ethics in this regard, 
which does not apply exclusively to the man in the next Dew, 
but is a matter for self-examination, humiliation, fasting ang 
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A Decade of Progress in Legal Education. 


By Professor E. W. Huffcut, of Cornell University. 


At this, the tenth annual meeting of the Section of Legal 
Education, the occasion seems a fitting one to review the work 
and progress of the past decade. In August, 1892, a committee 
composed of James Bradley Thayer, Simeon E. Baldwin, Wil- 
liam G. Hammond, Edward Baxter and George M. Sharp, was 
appointed to prepare pl&hs and issue invitations for a general 
meeting of those interested in legal education. The committee 
acted with vigor and dispatch, and at the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association in August, 1893, this section was 
organized and a programme presented with papers by Austin 
Abbott, Emlin McClain and Samuel Williston. At that meet- 
ing, Henry Wade Rogers was elected chairman of the section 
and George M. Sharp, secretary. The chair has since been 
occupied by James B. Thayer, Emlin McClain, Edward J. 
Phelps, Simeon E. Baldwin, William Wirt Howe, Charles 
Noble Gregory and H. B. Hutchins. Mr. Sharp served as 
secretary util 1201, and the marked success of the section 
has been due in a large degree to his untiring and efficient 
service. 

Of those who helped to organize and carry on the work of 
the section, some. cias, are no longer with us. William G. 
Hammond, who was on the committee of organization and 
took a leading part in the work of the first annual mecting, 
died before the second annual meeting convened in 1894. Aus- 
tin Abbott, who also took a prominent part in the work of or- 
ganization and read a most valuable paper at the first annual 
meeting, and was, thereafter, until his death a regular at- 
tendant, had also gone from us before the fourth annual 
meeting in 1896. 


Since our last meeting one who was chairman of the com- 
mittee of organization, chairman of the section in 1895, and 
a regular and contributing attendant at our meetings, has also 
laid down his work. The world and we are incalculably the 
poorer for the loss of this great and finished scholar, this 
true and gracious gentleman. James Bradley Thayer will be 
long and gratefully remembered by a large body of students 
who, for nearly tbirty years, profited by his teaching and 
example, by an increasing body of teachers who have received 
and shall receive encouragement and inspiration from the 
ripe products of his strong and penetrating intellect, and by 
all students of the law everywhere who admire genuine 
scholarship combined with unaffected generosity, urbanity and 
modesty. 

In viewing the present state of legal education we may 
first naturaliy inquire how many law schools are in existence 
in the United States, and how many students are in attend- 
ance upon them. Only an approximately correct answer can 
be made to that inquiry. A publishing house has recently 
put forth a list showing 104 law schools; to this number must 





be added at least four other schools whose catalogues | have 
recently examined, while as late as 1899-1900, twelve other 
schools were listed by the commissioner of education, al- 
though his entire list for that year numbered but 96. It may 
be there are now as many as 115 or 120. law schools in the 
country, but repeated requests for catalogues and information 
have brought but 98 replies and these schools show for 1901-'02 
a total enrollment of upwards of 14,000 students. (1) 


When it is considered that the last census disclosed that 
there were already in 1900 over 114,000 lawyers in the United 
States—more than in any other profession, save medicine and 
teaching—it will be seen with astonishment, and perhaps dis 
may, that the schools last year had in course of preparation 
about one-eighth as many more. New York City is credited 
with about 8,000 lawyers, and yet the New York City schools 

*had 2,000 law students in attendance last year. The enroll- 
ment in a single school near Boston exceeded two-thirds the 
number of practitioners in that city, and the enrollment in 
all the schools in and near Boston exceeded the total number 
of practitioners,in that New England metropolis. The total 
number enrolled in all the schools was about equal to the 
total number of lawyers credited to the three largest cities 
of the United States, and probably exceeded the number in 
active practice. And yet, startling as these figures may seem, 
it must be remembered that, assuming that 3,500 students, or 
one-fourth of the total enrollment, were graduated each year, 
it would take about thirty-three years, or a full generation, 
to replace the more than 114,000 lawyers now credited to the 
profession. 


What is really startling is the rapid increase in the 
number in attendance at the schools, and the evidence that 
this is likely to continue. In 1891-92, ten years ago, the report 
of the commissioncr of education listed fifty-eight schools 





(1) In two instances the number enrolled for the preced- 
ing year was taken in the absence of later information, and two 
schools in the list open next fall for the first. To this total 
must be atided the attendance at the fifteen or twenty schools 
from which no repiies were received; but most or all of these 
are small schools and all combined would probably not add 
more than two or three hundred to the result. The report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 1899-1900 shows 96 schools 
with a total attendance of 12,516. Among the 96 are eight 
schools from which I received no reply, but these had a total 
attendance of only 99, and of this number 65 were in two 
schools, leaving but 34 students distributed among the remain- 





ing six. 
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with a total attendance of 6,073. (2) Even allowing for failure 
ip that year to list all the schools, it is reasonably certain 
that the number of schools has nearly doubled and the num- 
per of students has considerably more than doubled during 
the past ten years. The only States not credited with at 
jeast one law school are New Hampshire, Vermont, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware in the Hast, and Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah and Nevada in the West. One State is credited with as 
many as ten schools, and six (including the District of Co- 
jumbia) have from five to nine each. Evidently the oppor- 
tunity for some sort of legal education is not to be denied to 
those who seek it. 


It may, indeed, be questionable whether this increase in 
the number of schools is altogether an advantage. Many of 
these institutions are among the ephemera of the educational 
world. Of the seventy-two schools enumerated by our chair- 
man (Henry Wade Rogers) in 1894, fifteen are not to be found 
in the list of 104 issued by a publishing house in 1902. Prob- 
ably most of these have run their brief career and died of 
anaemia; possibly some are 30 obscure as to escape even the 
eager search of the law bookseller. But, in any event, it is 
obvious that the multiplication of schools, especially of schools 
having no adequate endowment or facilities, is not an unmixed 
blessing. Even if each new school were adequately endowed 
and equipped, there would still be a questionable waste in 
planing a second, or, in some cases, a third, fourth or fifth 
school in a territory already adequately served by existing 
institutions of the same rank. In all New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with a total population 
of over twenty-one millions, there are but eighteen law 
schools, or one to every twelve hundred thousand of popula- 
tion, and these schools have a total attendance of over forty- 
seven hundred students. In Indiana and Illinois alone, with 
a population of less than seven and a half millions, there are 
also eighteen law schools, or one to about every four hundred 
thousand of population, and these schools have a total at- 
tendance of only about two thousand students. In Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Kentucky. and Tennessee, with a population of 
less than sixteen millions, there are thirty-nine schools and 
these schools haive a total attendance of about four thousand 
students. Probably Tennessee is most amply served of all, 
with one echool to every two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand of population, unless we except the District of Columbia, 
with one school to every forty-seven thousand. 


The eviis of this system of multiplication have not es- 
caped the observation of our foreign critics. In his report 
to the French government the delegate to our Columbian Ex- 
position from the French Ministry of Public Instruction (Dr. 
Gabriel Compayre), in commenting upon statistics for 1889-1900 
says: 

“If we reflect that there are 52 law schools in the United 
States, it is not necessary to consult statistics to learn how 
prejudicial this excessive dissemination is to the study of 
law, there being neither a sufficient number of capable pro- 
fessors nor of students to constitute solid and vital centres of 
instruction. (The statistics quoted show that the number 
of students ranged from one to nearly 500, and the professors 
from 1 to 23.) Harvard and Yale had only 153 and 106 students, 
respectively, while there is no law school at Johns Hopkins, or 
Princeton, or Clark University. We cannot too often 
repeat that, sustained by their enormous wealth, the Ameri- 
cans give themselves over to a veritable waste of forces. They 
commit follies in the way of education. Carried away by 
local pride, or, rather, to speak more accurately, moved by 
the legitimate desire to put higher education within the reach 
of the young in as many places as possible, they increase the 





(2) In 1889-90 there were seventy-two law school stu- 
dents to every million of population; in 1899-1900 there were 
166 to every million. 








number of foundations of the same kind without caring for 
doubling the expenditure of money for the same purpose or 
disturbing themselves about competition, so that it often 
happens that their costly instituuons, which have been es- 


tablished under unfavorable conditions on an unfruitful soil, 
languish painfully and only make a problematical success. But 
how could it be otherwise when we find three or four schools 


of law or medicine not only in the same region but in the same 
city?” (2) 

if these observations were called forth by the statistics 
showing but 52 schools, what might not have been added had 
the critic been called upon to deal with statistics showing 
over twice that number, and the process of germination ap- 
parently far from exhausted! It is to be feared, however, 
that some of these schools have come into existence, not with 
any substantial foundation or endowment, enabling them to 
be indifferent to competition, but as eager seekers after tuition: 
fees, and surrounded not with the academic but with the com- 
mercial atmosphere. It is noticeable that the larger part of 
the schools establisked during the past few years have been 
proprietary institutions, while most of those that have disap- 
peared have been of the same class. One enterprising pro- 
moter has, I believe, established not less than four schools 
within a comparatively short time and has not confined the 
blessings of his degrees to those who have found it convenient 
to go into residence. 


If we turn now from the question of quantity to that of 
quality, I think we shall find much of encouragement. Three 
points may fairly be considered in this connection: First, 
the character of the entrance requirements; second, the length 
of the course of study leading to the degree; and third, the 
equipment and facilities for satisfactory study and instruction. 


As late as 1894-95 the commissioner of education stated 
that of the 60 law school catalogues examined by him, there 
were 43 which showed that practically no entrance require- 
ments were exacted. This was somewhat over one-half of all 
the schools then in operation. I have carefully examined 98 
catalogues this year and, while there is great diversity of 
statement and of requirement, I find that the schools may be 
roughly grouped in respect of entrance requirements into five 
classes. 


The first class comprises those which either frankly state 
that no entrance requirements are exacted or in vague 
phrase speak of “satisfying the faculty that the previous edu- 
cation is such as will justify the student entering upon his 
legal studies,” or that a “fair English education is required,” 
or the like. Of these schools there are 43, somewhat less than 
one-half the whole number examined. Of these, 15 hai. a 
tnree years’ course, 24 a two years’ course, and 4 a one year 
course. 1 am not sure that some others ought not to be in- 
cluded in this class, as, for example, a school fixes its require- 
ments at a standard to be ascertained by an examination in 
English grammar, English composition, and English history, 
but I have preferred to include all doubtful cases in the 
highest class to which they can by any sort of indulgence 
be assigned. Some cther schools, while requiring a fixed test 
for the larger part of their students, admit without any test 
persons who have anywhere been admitted to the bar or have 
anywhere received 2 law degree. It is notorious that in some 
States persons are edmitted to the bar without any evidence 
of non-professional education, and in some without any evi- 
dence of either professional or non-professional education while 
the fact that over forty schools have no entrance requirements 
whatever, indicates that to admit their graduates without ex- 
amination to a school having entrance requirements is for that 
school to lapse from its own excellent standards. But these 

‘ 
(2) See report of the Commissioner of Education for 1895- 


96, p. 1155. 
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deviations from the normal requirements have also been ig- 
nored in this grouping of the schools. 


The second class is made up of those schools which admit 
upon certificates or examinations that may fairly be regarded 
as exacting substantially less than an ordinary high school 
course of the State in which they are located. I admit the diffi- 
culty of appraising this matter with certainty, and I have given 
the benefit of the doubt in every case that appeared at all 
doubtful. This process of elimination leaves but four schools in 
this group, and one of these announces that in 1903 it will ex- 
act a full high school education. Of these schools three have 
a two years’ course and one a three years’ course. 


The third group comprises schools which state that the 
student, in order to cbtain a degree, must present, at the least, 
a high school diploma or its equivalent. Of this class there 
are 44, but of the 44 there are 15 that make no mention of the 
nature of the equivalent, and we, like the student applicant, 
must remain somewhat in the dark as to the exact require- 
ments. The remaining 29 state the exact nature of the ex- 
amination required in lieu of the certificate of high school 
graduation. Of these some, notably the Illinois schools, base 
the requirement upor the requirements for admission to the 
bar; some state the exact subjects in which the student will 
be examined, and, while these subjects vary considerably, they 
generally cover English, English and American history, 
algebra, plane and solid geometry, and either Latin or one 
or more modern languages. Some, indeed, require less than 
this and some require more, but the general average is, per- 
haps, the equivalent of three years of high school work. Out 
of the 29 that state specific requirements, 12 require, in lieu 
of the presentation of a high school diploma, the same ex- 
amination as. is required for admission to the freshman class 
in arts or science in the university of which they are a part. 

















CALLACHAN & COMPANY, CHICACO, ILL. 


This seems a reasonable and convenient method of solving 
the problem for schools which are integral parts of a uni- 
versity and puts the school beyond all suspicion of requiring 
less than the average high school course. Surely a student 
of law ought to be well prepared as a college freshman; and 
certainly the examiners for the university are better qualified 
to test the non-professional education of an applicant than 
tue professors of law who might, perhaps, have difficulty them- 
selves in passing all of the usua] entrance examinations. 
Now that there is an inter-collegiate board of examiners hold- 
ing college entrance examinations at numerous points through- 
out the country, it would be easy for law schools to send ap- 
plicants to these examinations and thus insure both ex- 
perience and impartiality in the examiners. (3) Whatever 
coursé is adopted, it certainly seems reasonable to expect 
that schools will state specifically the subjects in which 
students will be examined and, in general, that these shall 
equal the requirements for admission to the freshman class 
in a college of good standing. Of this group 34 have a three 
years’ course, 9 a two years’ course, and one a three years’ 
course for non-collese gradutes and a two years’ course for 
college graduates. 

The fourth class comprises schools which require more 
than a high school education and less than a full college edu- 
cation as a prerequisite to obtaining the degree in law. 
There seems to be three schools in this class, each apparently 
requiring that the student should, before taking his law de- 
gree, be fitted to center the junior class in a regular college 
course. The clearest statement, and indeed a model state 
ment, is that of the Ohio State University which exacts not 


(3) For information as to these examinations, application 
may be made to the Secretary of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, Sub-Station 84, New York City. 
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only an examination equal to that required for admission to | credit, receive the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Stanford also 
the college courses, but also the equivalent (specifically stated), | exacts a baccalaureate college degree as a condition of obtain- 
of two years of college worg in arts, philosophy or science. It | ing the law degree, although students may begin the study of 
also requires a thre= years’ course. A somewhat similar state- | law while still undergraduates, and special students are given 
ment appears in the catalogues of the North Carolina Uni- | the law degree if they complete the work with distinguished 
versity and the West Virginia University, although the latter | excellence. The Chicago University, which opens its law 
seems to have a minor degree of “Graduate in Law” for those | school next fall, will, if I understand correctly its announce- 
who do not meet this requirement, and each requires but two | ments, confer its regular degree of Doctor of Law (J. D.), 
years of law work. The compromise effected by these schools, | unly upon those who already have a college baccaleaureate 
and especially the admirable plan so clearly stated by the | degree, although, I confess, I am not quite clear as to its ex- 
Obio State University, may be heartily commended to those | act requirements. The Catholic University nominally requires 
legal educators, who, while feeling that the exaction of a | a baccalaureate degree or its equivalent for admission, but 
coliege degree is too severe, ar convinced at the same time that | includes a degree in theology, medicine or law, and also admits 
the minimum requirement of high school graduation is too | members of the bar upon equal terms. It is quite obvious 
low. If universities and colleges, following the suggestion, | that these diverse requirments are not equal to those of 
and I understand the practice, of the Chicago University au- | the other schools in this class and that this school stands, 
thorities, would grant some sort of a minor degree at the | therefore, in a somewhat anomalous position. It grants, how- 
end of sophomore year, this standard for admission to pro- ever, the degree of Doctor of Law (J. D.) as if it were ex- 
fessional schools would be more easily administered and would, | clusively a graduate school. Columbia University will in and 
Iam convinced, be adopted by a considerable number of law . after 1903 normally require the college degree for admission, 
schools. although it also announces that it will accept an equivalent. 


It is hardly to be expected that this group will be much 
The fifth class comprises those schools that grant the law enlarged in the near future. 


degree only to persons who alrea possess a college bac- 
calauredte degree, 9nd only after the completion of a three Geographically considered, the schools requiring at least 
years’ course. There are at present three, and possibly four, | a high school course are, with five exceptions, in the north 
schools in this class. Harvard normally exacts the college | (including the District of Columbia) and the west. On 
degree as a condition of admission as a candidate for a law | ‘he other hand, of the sixty-eight schools of the northern 
degree, although it appears that special students admitted | and western States end the District of Columbia whose 
upon an examinaticn in Blackstone, French and Latin, or | catalogues I have examined, over twenty have no entrance 
or after the completion of a three years’ course in another law | requirements or only those vague requirements of “satisfying 
School, may, if they pass the law examinations with high | the faculty” which we all understand are not to be in- 
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terpreted as interposing any serious obstacle to aspiring ap- 
plicants. 


The jengthening of the course of study to three years has 
progressed rapidly during the past decade. In 1894 our chair- 
man (Henry Wade Rogers), stated that, “The large majority 
of the schools yrescribe a two years’ course for the bachelor’s 
degree,” and that, “A smajl but gradually increasing number 
of the schools have established a three years’ course as a 
qualification for the bachelor’s degree.” At that time he 
listed but eight schools having a three years’ course. To- 
day the situation is completely reversed. Out of 98 schools 
whose catalogues I have examined 56 have a three years’ 
course, (6) 38 a two years’ course and 4 a one-year course. 
One or two schoois grouped with those requiring two years 
have a suggestive reference to the possibility of especially 
able students completing both years’ work in one year; but 
following the plan of resolving doubtful cases in favor of the 
tighest standard advertised I have ignored this element in 
the computations. The tendency to require three years of law 
study as a prerequisite to a degree seems to be the most 


significant feature in the progress of legal education during 
the past decade. 


Of the 98 schools listed py me 68 are in the Northern 
and Western States and the District of Columbia; of this num- 
ber 61 have a three years’ course and only 17 a two years’ 
course, and of the 17, six are in Indiana and five in New York. 
In the remaining thirteen Southern States there are 30 schools 
listhed and of the number only 5 have a three years’ course 
while 21 have a two years’ course and 4 a one year course. 
It is obvious that the conditions in the South are not yet 
wholly favorable to the exaction of any specific standard of 
entrance requirement or to the lengthening of the course, 
but we are assured that our brethren there are hastening the 
advance in requirements for admission and length of course 
as fast as the general educational work of the preparatory 


schools and the provisions for admission to the bar will 
warrant. 


The material equipment of some of the schools is highly 
satisfactory. A very respectable number have beautiful 
and commodius buildings erected or adapted for their ex- 
clusive use and several of these buildings have cost more than 
one hundred thousand dollars. Others are satisfactorily housed 
in university buildings used in common with other depart- 


ments. Still others occupy adequate quarters in city office 
buildings. 


In the matter of library facilities, while there is still 
much to be desired, several schools are now very adequately 
equipped and the progress in this direction is encouraging. 
From all the sources of information available I estimate that 
luere are now twenty-five schools possessing libraries ex- 
ceeding five thousand volumes each, and of these there are 
twelve that number from five thousand to ten thousand, 
nine that number from ten to twenty thousand, one from 
twenty to thirty thousand, two from thirty to forty thousand, 
and one upwards of sixty thousand. In 1894 our chairman 


was able to name but six schools whose libraries exceeded five 
thousand volumes. 


It is difficult if not impossible to ascertain the exact num- 
ber of teachers actually giving regular instruction. Many 
schools print lists of twenty, thirty, and occasionally forty, 
professors and lecturers, but it is probable that a large part 
of these are mainly ornamental. One school, for example, 
has more professors and lecturers than students, and it is 
frequently observable that the number of students is in 
inverse proportion to the number of teachers. The report of 
the commissioner of education for 1899-1900 gave 580 pro- 





a 


(6) One or two evening schools required four years for 





graduation. 





fessors and 424 special or assistant instructors, or one ty 
every twelve or thirteen students. In the older schovis, o, 
those that command the exclusive or practically exclusiye 
services of professors, the number of teachers is comparatively 
small. It is obvious that in a school giving (say) forty or 
forty-five hours of class work per week, five or six teachers 
devoting all their time to the work are sufficient, while twice 


that number may be necessary in case the teacher is other. 
wise actively engaged. 


It is difficult to ascertain the number of professors who 
give their exclusive time to law teaching, but such informa. 
tion’ as is obtainable leads to the belief that the number jg 
steadily increasing. In schools ‘which are organically cop. 
nected with universities or are substantially endowed, the 
tendency seems to be to secure the exclusive services of law 
teachers and to call in practitioners or judges for brief courses 
on special topics. The divergencies in some schools in the 
extent to which it is combined with the regular use of text. 
books, mark not so much a difference in the pedagozical 
theory of teachers as a difference in the capacity and discipline 
of students. There is doubt in some quarters whether first. 
year students fresh from the high schools can as profitably 
grapple with case-books alone as with case-books supple 
mented with elementary text-books. Had all students disci- 
pline, capacity and maturity of the average junior in a college 
of liberal arts, it is probable that the case-books would more 


largely supplant the text-books even for regular first-year 
work. 


A striking feature of law school work which has made 
great headway during the past few years, is the extent to 
which the regular teaching of procedural law has been in- 
troduced into the curriculum. Fortunately the section is to 
have the advantage of listening to-day to a paper and a discus- 
sion upon this subject, and I need not, therefore, do more 
than mention, in passing, this interesting development of a 
neglected topic. 

In this hasty review of the progress in legal education 
during the period that measures the life of this section, we 
note, first, a moderate but substantial advance in the require- 
ments as to preliminary education; second, a rapid advance in 
the lengthening of the course of study to three years; third, 
a considerable strengthening of material equipment and, 


fourth, for lack of funds to command the exclusive time of 
teachers. 


The question of methods of instruction, or, more properly, 
the question of methods of study, still involves many diverse 
and interesting features. Aside from the exclusive lecture 
system, of which I find but four examples, two extremes pre- 
sent themselves, namely, the practically exclusive use of 
cases as the material for study and class-room discussion, and 
the practically exclusive use of text-books for the same pur- 
pose. Eliminating all those schools which profess to com- 
bine these methods—but some of which, nevertheless, really 
seem, from their choice of texts, to incline strongly to one 
extreme or the other—there appear to be twelve schools that 
unequivocally adopt the case system, and thirty-four that un- 
equivocally adopt the text-book system or the text-book and 
lecture system. Fifteen others announce the use for regular 
study and discussion of both texts and cases in varying de- 
grees, while the remaining thirty-three announce that they 
have combined the best features of the case system, the text- 
book system and the lecBure system. Many schools seem to 
think it necessary to explain in great detail the reasons for 
the adoption of a practically exclusive method or of the com- 
bination of varying methods, and this fact is, perhaps, evi- 
dence enough that the law school world is still in some fer 
ment over the system introduced by Professor Langdell more 
than thirty years ago. It is plain, however, that that method 
has made great headway, and even where it is not exclusively 
employed it has affected in some degree, often in a revived 
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and to some extent chastened spirit of inquiry, as to the 
best methods of arranging and conducting law school work. 

It would be interesting to inquire, did time permit, why 
there has been so much readiness to increase the length of 
the course of study, and so much reluctance to raise the 
standards for admission. Without entering to any extent 
into that inquiry, I venture the suggestion that this is in 


_ large part due to the fact that lengthening the course of 


study has, after the first year or two, no appreciable effect 
upon the attendance, while any substantial increase in en- 
trance requirements is likely to result for some years in a 
considerable decrease of numbers. Experience seems to 
show that a school adopting both measures will eventually 
more than regain its former numbers, but it is only those not 
dependent upon numbers for their income that can in all 
cases afford to take both steps at or near the same time. So 
many schools have now adopted the three years’ course that 
we may, during the next decade, expect to see those same 
schools make a substantial and strictly enforced increase in 
entrance requirements. Having fully recovered from the ef- 
fects of the lengthened courses of study, they will be in a po- 
sition to take with comparative safety the next step in the 
elevation of their standards. 


We have, then, a well grounded satisfaction in the 
progress of the past decade, and may fairly take increased 
encouragement for the future. It is not too much to say that 
a large measure of all that has been accomplished has been 
due to the work of this section. Our first chairman ex- 
pressed the “conviction that the cause of legal education in 
the United States will be much promoted and advanced by 








the creation, of this section.” That conviction has been fully 
justified by the event. Here, year after year, those inter- 
ested in legal education have gathered from all parts of the 
country, and even from foreign lands, for that friendly com- 
parison of ideas and interchange of views that constitute the 
true value of human intercourse. We have returned to our 
work with new ideals and new inspiration gathered from the 
common stock. The best that has been said upon legal edu- 
cation during the past ten years has been said here, and the 
history of the progress of legal education during that time 
must be sought in the proceedings of this section. After ten 
years of work we may feel satisfaction in the thought that if 
the progress has not been all that we could have wished, it 
has, nevertheless, been far more than those who organized the 
section could have dared to hope, and that it is but the be- 
ginning of what shall yet be. 


I venture to repeat for the next decade the conviction 
uttered by our first chairman at-our first annual meeting. 
For, be it understood, the work of the section is far from fin- 
ished, if, indeed, it will ever be finished. It must continue, 
as heretofore, to bring together annually those legal edu- 
cators and active practitioners into whose hands is committed 
the education of the future members of our profession, and 
therewith the honor and usefulness of that profession. The 
teacher’s mission is among the noblest confided to man, and 
when it involves the training of those who are to admin- 
ister the laws of our country, it becomes doubly ennobled. 
It is our part to hold fast all that we have thus far gained 
and to make renewed progress toward the elevation of the 
standards and ideals of legal education. 








TESTIMONY BY A WIDOW IN AN ACTION AGAINST THE 
ESTATE OF HER DECEASED HUSBAND. 


The subject was considered, though at no great length, 
by the Supreme Court of Arkansas in Graves v. Graves (69 S. 
W. 544). Here plaintiff sought to recover the sum of $100 
of the executors for services rendered the deceased during his 
last illness. It was testified by the widow that “Mr. Graves 
hired plaintiff to wait on him in his last sickness. Plaintiff 
was making a crop at his father’s place near by, and was re- 
luctant to come and stay with Mr. Graves. The deceased told 
him in my presence to come anyway, and he would hire a hand 
to work in the crop in place of plaintiff. Thereupon plaintiff 
came, and stayed almost continuously until Mr. Graves died, 
June 12, 1898. While there he waited on Mr. Graves, who 
was so weak he had to be moved about in bed. Plaintiff would 
go after the doctor, and otherwise render himself useful in 
attending Mr. Graves’ wants both day and night. The work 
was necessarily very taxing on him. I do not know what this 
work was worth. I consider it worth $100.” This testimony 
was objected to on the ground that the witness was the wife 
of Nat Graves, Sr., at the time the matters occurred to which 


it. This ruling the Appellate Court affirmed. 

Now, a widow is a competent witness against the execu- 
tor of her deceased husband unless her knowledge of the 
facts was obtained through confidential communications from 
her husband. The statute is declaratory of the common-law 
Tule. “The great object of the rule,” says Mr. Greenleaf, “is 
to secure domestic happiness by placing the protecting seal of 
the law upon all confidential communications between hus- 
band and wife; and wnatever has come to the knowledge of 
either by means of the hallowed confidence which that re- 
lation inspires cannot be aiterwards divulged in testimony, 
even though the other party be no longer living.” 1 Green- 


| Mo. 17; 
| drix, 5 Ala. 224; McGuire v. Maloney, 1 B. Mon. 224; Caldwell 
| v. Stuart, 2 Bailey 574.) 
| cases cited supra, the witness was called for the estate of 
| her deceased husband, but that could not lessen her authority. 


| 663.) 





leaf, Ev. Sec. 337. The facts proved by the widow were in no 


| sense confidential communications, and, death having rended 
| the marriage tie, she was not excluded by either the letter or 


spirit of the statute. (Pratt v. Delavan, 17 Iowa 307; Denbo 
v. Wright, 53 Ind. 226; Floyd v. Miller, 61 Ind. 224; Griffin v. 


| Smith, 45 Ind. 366; Mercer v. Patterson, 41 Ind. 440; Bever- 
| idge v. Minter, 1 Car. & P. 364; Jackson v. Barron, 37 N. H. 
| 494; Smith v. Potter, 27 Vt. 304, 65 Am. Dec. 198; French v- 
| Ware, 65 Vt. 338, 26 Atl. 1096; Stuhlmuller v. Ewing, 39 Miss. 


447: 1 Greenleaf, Ev. Sec. 338; Stein v. Weidman’s Adm’r, 20 
Cornell v. Vanartsdalen, 4 Pa. 364; Saunders v. Hen- 


In the Missouri and Mississippi 
(Collins v. Mack, 31 Ark. 684; Watkins v. Turner, 34 Ark. 


Mr. Rodgers, in his excellent work on “Domestic Re- 
lations,” at Section 285, under the title, “When Survivor 


| May Testify,” correctly announces the law as follows: “It 


is no invasion of the policy of the law protecting confidential 


| information possessed by husband and wife for her or him 
| to testify as to any facts which may have come under observa- 


| tion during the marriage, where the information sought to be 
she testified, but the Court, nevertheless, refused to exclude | 


elicited by such evidence comes to the knowledge of one or 
the other, not by reason of the confidential relation, but from 
observation or otherwise, not as a family secret or in mutual 


| confidence.” 








Where a state court has acquired jurisdiction over 
a debtor’s property by virtue of a levy of an execu- 
tion, comity requires that the bankruptcy court should 
decline to enjoin the execution sale. In re Shoe- 
maker, 7 Am. B. R. 437. 
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BAR AND LAW LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


(Organized August 21, 1878.) 
President —Francis — ant ia, Penn. 


Seater —_sehe St., Balti- 
Treasurer—Frederick E. Wadhams, Albany, N. Y. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONERS ON UNIFORM 
STATE LAWS. 


President—Amasa M. Eaton, Providence, R. 1. 
Secretary—Albert E. Henschel, New York. 
COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF 


(Organized August 15, 1895.) 
President—A. H. Weed, Cleveland. 


“oo to the League—E. K. Sumerwell, New York 


Or OMe Men lee, me M 
Resting 2 0 —_ RR, oseph, Mo. 











—Alexander 
Treasurer—C. B. Carter, Montreal. 


STATE ee 


epee Gasaen ps 15, 1879.) 


President— Lawrence Cooper, antsville. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Alex. Troy, Montgomery 
ALASKA. 
(Organized 1896.) 
President— Robert A. Friedrich, Sitka. 
Secretary—F. D. K: , Juneau. 


Treasure>—T. J. Donohoe, Juneau. 


March 4, 1894.) 
Pate en 
—Thomas J. Prescott, Phoenix. 
Treasurer— E. Wit Lewis, Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS. 
(Organized March 15, 1882.) 

President—Geo. 8. Rose, Little Rock. 

Secretary. M. 


ALIFORNIA. 
May 18, 1901.) 


net E. Ragland, San Francisco. 
Secretary — mn. 
Treasurer—W. J ins 


COLORADO. 
(Organized September 9. 1897.) 

President— Horace G. Lunt. Colorado Springs. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Lucius W. Hoyt, Denver. 


(Organized J ” 1875. 
une 
President—Charles E. Perkins, ; 
Secretary—Charles M. Joslyn, Hartford. 
1901.) 


‘ ameaane. 

Bretdent— Benjamin wii Waning 

‘Treasurer—C M. "Cullen, Georgetowa. _ 
DISTRICT 0! 


ee 
Secretary-- M. eet, Weckinanee’ 
Treasurer: H. Cragin, Washington. 
( a Angee 1883. 
ugust ) 
President— Burton Smith, ailents. 
—Orville A. Park, Macon 
Treasurer—Z. D. Harrison, Atlanta. 
Ongaaieed 1898.) 
ames S Babb Lewiston. 
‘Treasurer—Selden B. “efterbary, Boa 
PRE 5 mw January 4, 1877.) 
it—Judge M F. Taley, Chicago. 
Gena Teessuses— 3. H. Matheny, springfield. 
(Urganized J 23, 1806. 
) 
a> A. ed oom Monticello. 
ern E. Gavin, Indianapolis. 


KANBAS. 

Prestdent—B'S iatee, J wet 9, 1888.) 
> A. Valoting ay Cater 
Treasarer—Howell 


KENTUCKY. 
President- C. V. McElroy, Bowling Green. 
—Bernard Flexner, Louisville. 
Treasurer—T. Kennedy Helm, Louisville. 
LOUIBIANA. 
(Organised Apri) 20, 1899.) 


President— Bernard New Orleans. 
Secretary— Wm. 8S. Benedict, New Orleans. 
MAINE. 


(Organised March 18, 1891.) 
President— Joseph W. Symonds, Portland. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Lealie C. Cornish, Augusta 
MARYLAND. 
(Organized August 28, 1896.) 
President—Benjami nA. Richmond, Comberiand. 
Becretary—ConwayW Turner, Baltimore. 





(Organized June 1, 1890.) 
President—Adolph Sloman, Detroit. 


‘Treasurer—Arthur 


Landman, Grand 
C. Dennison, Grand 
MINNESOTA. 
(Organized October 2. 1883.) 
Eoutiient—HE. 4 b henge 
Treasurer -F. W. Gal’ Stillwater. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
eae a Lowry, om. 
Secretary — ackson 
Treasurer—C. M. W Wikesssee 
MISSOURI 
(Organized December 29, 1880 


illiams, 
—C. EF. Gallenkamp. St, Lonis. 
——— Adiel Sherwood. St. Louis. 
MONTANA. 
(Organized January 8, 1885.) 
President—Charles R. Leonard, Butte. 


Secretary—Edward C. Russel Helena. 
Treasurer — WD Miracle Hlons 


(Organised J 4 27, 1900.) 
President—S. P. Davidson, Tecumseh. 
Secretary— Roscoe Pound, Lincoln. 
Treasurer—C. A. Goss, Omaha. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

(Organized August 10, 1873.) 
President— Frank S. Streeter, Concord. 

Secretary and Treasurer— ur H. Chase, Concord 


Newark, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


(Organized Feb. 10, 1899. 
President—Charles M. 4 


Secretary and Treasurer—J. C. Biggs, Durham. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

President—J. H. Bosard, Grand Forks. 
Secretary and Treasurer—W. H. Thomas, Leeds. 

OKLAHOMA. 

( Jays 1890. 

Soseetary—Charioe D al 

. 6. 
Treasurer—S. S. Lawrence, Guthrie. 

OHIO. 


ized July 8, 1880.) 

Brosident—John ; Bennet Columbas. 
noett, 

Treasurer—Henry enue Portsm« uth. 


Brosident—C Larne 





rope OEE Im: 
‘Treasarer— William H. 


Secretary—H + Gite, Columbia. 
Melton, Columbia. 





‘William A. eee Providence. 

H. Sweetland, Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

December 11, 1884.) 
oods, Marion. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 
sin ttiaia Eeeeeaee December 7, 1897. 


Thomas Sterling, Redfield. 


Secretary—John i. Veorhvce, Sioux all 


— 
(Organized July, 1882.) 


President—R. E. L. Mountcastle, 
Secretary and Treasurer— 


Morristown. 
Robert Lusk, Nashville. 
TEXAS. 
(Organized July 15, 1882.) 








(Organized November 14, 1878.) 
Feet 2p Young, Biman, St Llane, 
Secretary—J ag 


VIRGINIA. 
(Organized July 6, 1888.) 


President—Thomas C. Elder, Staunton. 
Secretary and Treasurer 


—E. C. Massie, Richmond 
WASHINGTON, 
(Organized January 19, 1888.) 


President— R. G. Hudson, Tacoma. 


Secretary—F. G. Kreider, Olym 
Treasurer— N.S. Porter, types 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
(Organized July 8, 1886.) 


Secretary —John W. Davis, Clarksburg 

0 . . 

Treasurer—W. N. Miller, Parkersburg. 
WIs0O! 


INSIN. 
(Organised January 9, 1878.) 


President—F. C. Winkler, Milw 


aukee. 
+a. live I. Haring, Milwaukee. 





ALABAMA. 
The following committees have_been 


announced by Lawrence age ye of 
Hunteville, the recently presi- 
dent of the Alabama State Bar Associ- 
ation: 


On Jurisprudence and Law Keform— 
Frank 8S. White, chairman, Birming- 
ham; H. B. Foster, Tuscaloosa; John 
o. oan Decatur; J. W. Gray, 
Mobile; Paul Speake, Huntsville. 

On Judicial Administration and 
Remedial Procedure—W. UL. Parks, 
chairman, Troy; A. H. Alston, Olay- 
ton; J. J. Mayfield, Tuscaloosa; J. O. 
Anderson, Demopolis; W. H. Thomas, 
Montgomery. 

On Legal Education and Admission 
a the Bar—W. 8. Thorington, chair- 

Tuscalovsa; George P. Jones, 

Fisneses: Thomas M Owen, Mont- 

gomery ; ‘Lee ©. Bradley, Birmingham ; 
W. W. Oallahan, Decatur. 

On Oorrespondence~Frank G. Brom- 
berg. chairman, Mobile; J. H. Nathan, 
Sheffield; J. R. Wood, Tuskegee; W. 
L. Lee, Oolumbia; W. B. Bankhead, 
Huntsville. 


On Legislation—John P. Tillman, 
chairman, Birmingham; J. J. Willett, 
Anniston; W. H. Taylor, Uniontown: 
W. O. Pitts, Mobile; R. O. Brickell, 
Huntsville. 

On Publication—W. . Bullock, 
chairman, Russellville; Shelb 8. 
Pleasants, Hunteville; O. B. Verner, 
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Tuscaloosa; P. H Stern, Montgomery ; 
Frank W. Lull, Wetumpka. 

On Grievance—George P. Harrison, 
ecbairman, OUpehka; R. H. Olarke, 
Mobile; H. 8. D. Mallory, Selma; 
Tennent Lomax, Montgomery; J. A. W 
Smith, Birmingham 

Opn Local Bar Associations—Phares 
Coleman, chairman, Montgomery; W. 
J Boykin, Gadsden ; H. Parker, 
Oullman ; J. L. Holloway, Montgomery ; 
James Trotter, Bessemer. 

On Legislative Enactment—W. A. 
Gunter, chairman, Montgomery; J 
T. Kirk, Tuscumbia; B P. Orum, 
Montgomery. 


OHIO, 


The committee of three, appointed 
by the State Bar Association to confer 
with the governor on the municipal 
code, met with the governor on August 
1l and took up the work. 

The committee is composed of John 
W. Warrington, the great corporation 
attorney of Oincinnati; Thomas H 
Hogsett, ex-director of law of Uleveland, 
and Judge King of Sandus«y, a well 
known railroad attorney. In politics 
Warrington and King are prominent 
Republicans and Hogsett 1s a Democrat, 

Mr. Hogsett, of Uleveland, has been 
working hard on the code proposition 
since the State Bar Association meeting. 
He started out by enlisting the Mani- 
cipal League of Cleveland and asking it 
to make suggestions. The association 
made its report to Mr. Hogsett receutiy. 
it is opposed to the guvernor’s code 
bill and favors the federal plan 

The association went after the opin- 
ions of the people, the opinions of the 
press and testimony from the experi- 
ence of other cities outside of Ohio. 
The former, according to tke report, 
favor the federal plan, are opposed to 
boards appointed by the governor, favor 
giving the veto to the mayors of mani- 
cipalities, are divided on how mach 
power to allot the council and all want 
bome rule. The press favors home 
rule. A tendenvy has been found to 
either govern cities outside of Ohio 
by special legislation, which the con- 
stitation of this state does not permit, 
or to allow each city by charter cun- 
ventions or otherwise to determine its 
own form of government. 


MASSAOHOSETTS. 


At the annual meeting of the Hamp- 
den OUOounty Bar Association in the 
court house on August 4, officers were 
elected as follows: Charles L. Gard- 
ner, president; E. H. Lathrop, vice- 
president; Robert UO. Morris, secretary 
and treasurer; Judge L. E. Hitchcock, 
of Chicopee, Judge VU. L Long, Arthur 
B. Uhapin, of Holyoke, executive com- 
aittee. 


MICHIGAN. 


The annual convention of the Michi- 
gan Stute Bar Association was held on 
Augost 18 and 14 at Grand Rapids 

President Mark Norris, of (Grand 
Rapids, deiivered the opening address 
on ‘‘Can Our Association be Made More 
Influential ?’’ 

The report of the committee on legis- 
lation and law reform favored the 
salary system for the compensation of 
justices of the peace and tne establish- 
ment of an intermediate court of ap- 
peals. 

A banquet was held at the Pantlind 
at which Hon. T. A. E, Weadock, of 
Detroit, was toastmaster. Dallas 
Boudeman, of Kalamazoo, responded to 
the toast, ‘‘The American Lawyer.’’ 





4ur 








‘The hers il the Bench’’ waa 
the subject assigned to Judge Wolcott, 
of Grand Rapids, while Adolph Sioman- 
of Detroit, newly-elected president of 
the association, told of the benefits de- 
rived from the meeting. ‘‘ Require- 
ments for Admission to the Bar’’ was 
the toast handled by Wesley W. Hyde. 
Nearly 100 sat down at the banquet 
board. 

The election resuited as follows: 
President, Adolph Sloman, Detroit; 
vice-president, Russell ©. Ostrander, 
Lansing; secretary, Wilham J. Land- 
man, Grand Rapids; treasurer, Arthur 
C. Denisun, Grand Rapids; directors, 
president, vice-president and secretary, 
ex-officio; W. J. Gray, Detroit; John 
QO. Patterson, Marshall; Harry B. 
Hutchins, Ann Arbor; Edwin F. 
Cahill, Lansing; Dallas Boudeman, 
Kalamazoo ; 1 Smith, Ionia; 
Lincola Avery, Port Huron; Horace 
M. Orin, Sault Ste. Marie; C. W. 
Perry, Olare; L. T. Durand, Saginaw; 
William Carpenter. Muskogon; J. C. 
Wheadock, Bay City, and Peter F. 
Dodds, Mt. Pleasant 

TEXAS. 

Probably 150 ladies and gentlemen 
were present at Galveston on August 7, 
when President W. D. McUoy, of the 
County Judges’ and County Commis- 
sioners’ Association called the semi- 
annual convention to order. 

The session began with an address of 
welcome delivered by Judge R. M. 
Franklin of this city. 

Jadge G. Tankerslee, County Judge 
of Wise County, responded. 

John H. Oochran, of Nolan Oounty, 
was elected secretary pro tem. The 
first number on the programme, ‘*Tne 
Propriety of Issuing Bonds for Per- 
manent Road Improvement,’’ was then 
called for, upon which subject Judge 
R. B. Green, of San Antonio, spoke. 

Judge M. B. Harris, of Tarrant, was 
the next gentleman upon the pro- 
gramme for an address upon the same 
subject. ‘‘Tarrant Oounty,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘is not only the banner county 
of Texas, but also of the Southwest.’’ 

This, the speaker explained, is be- 
cause of the superior roud-making soil 
of Tarrant County. All thas is required 
in many portions of the county is to 
use cement gravel; through this means 
Tarrant County now has 5U0 miles of 
what may be termed macadam roads. 
‘Tarrant County levies 30c. on the 100 
for roads. The first half of this 
3Uc. is provided for in the charter and 
the statutes provide that in counties 
having more than a certain number of 
inhabitants upon presentation of peti- 
tion to the Commissioners’ Court it is 
their duty to order an election and if 
the election is carried the Commis- 
sioners have the privilege of levying the 
additional taxes. 

The convicts are also worked to ad- 
vantage and supervised bry men who 
understand their business In Tarrant 
County furty to sixty miles of mac- 
adam roads are being constracted each 
year, also 200 to 300 miles of graded 
roads These improvements have 
proved of material value to Tarrant 
Oounty in that land, formerly worth 
only $15 per yor now commands $40 
The speaker d that money could 
not be better invested than in securing 
better roads. Each county should 
baild jast as many miles of road as 
possible, Judge Harris said. He pro- 
posed that economy be practiced by 
each farmer devoting thirty days out 





of the year to the building of roads and 
he will not miss the time; in fact, he 


A general discussion followed. 

-~ — County Judge of Hill County, 

that the present generation 
should build as if they expected to Hive 
always, but should — contract for 
more than — o He also be- 
lieved that icmen should be 
limited so Rory if a catastrophe occurred 
to the improvements other bonds might 
be issued. 

Judge Green, of Bexar County, stated 
he thought the poorer counties should 
not be required to build the roads, but 
shoud be assisted by the State. 

Judge Bell, of Austin County, asked 
what was the object of the discussion 
and wanted to know if it was the inten- 
tion to memorialize the Legislature. 

Mr.*McOoy replied that other speakers 
would make addresses upon this subject 
and the result would then be deter- 
mined. 

After registering delegates adjourned 
until the next day. 

At the following session the first num- 
ber on the programme was the subject 
of ‘‘Needed Legislatien,’’ but this 
subject was passed, as those who had 
been assigned to this topic were absent. 
Resuming the regular order of business, 
the next, ‘‘The Duty of County Govern- 
ments with Relation to Incorporated 
Cities and Towns’’ was called for. 
This discussion was introduced by Hon. 
H. T. Lytleton, of Harrison county, 
who was followed by Hon. KR, B. Kes- 
ler, of Hopkins county, Hon. M. B. 
Harris, of Tarrant county, and Hon. W 
D. McCoy, of Johnson county. 

The consensus was that it was within 
the. discretion of the commissioners’ 
court to expend money within the in- 
corporated limits of a city or town, but 
it is not mandatory, that is it cannot 
be demanded by the municipality, such 
as the Board of Aldermen, etc. The 
meeting adjourned to convene at Fort 
Worth next February. 

WASHINGTON. 

The annual convention of the Wash- 
ington State Bar Association was held 
at Ellensbarg, August 5, 6 and 7. The 
following was the programme 

1. The President's ‘Address, Austin 
Mires, Ellensburg. 

2. ‘*Cunflicting Decisions of Federal 
and State Oourts—Our National Con- 
stitution the Harmonizer,’’ Judge C. 
H. Hanford, Seattle. 

3. ‘*Some Pioneer Jadges and Law- 
yers I Have Known on This Coast,’’ 
Orange Jacobs, Seattle. 

4. ‘Stability of Legal Principles—A 
Thing of the Past,’’ Will G. Graves, 
SS) 


**Railway and ‘Transportation 
Commissions,’’ Arthur Remington, 
Tacoma. 

6. ‘*The Course of Legislation 
Seen Edward Whitson, North 


7. Poem —‘‘A fa in Coart,’’ 
Edward Prayn, Ellensburg. 
The officers elected were as follows: 


F. Quinn, i 
dent, Edward Whitson, North Yakima ; 
secretary, Eugene 4G. Kreider, 
Olympia; treasurer, Nathan S. Porter, 
Olympia. Delegates to American Bar 
Association—Judge O. H. Hanford, 


Senator George Turner and Theodore 
L. Stiles. 
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THE BAR AT LARGE 


Personal and Partnership Notes. 
(Attorneys are requested to = Rotices of 


change of address, tion dissolution 
ef etc., 
ts made. Bd} 


insertion. No charge 
New England States. 


OONNECTIOUT. 

Bridgeport.—W. D. Bishop, Jr., 
member of the firm of Stoddard & 
Bishop, has retired on account of poor 
health. Upon his retirement the firm 
was reorganized and in the future will 
be known as Stoddard, Marsh & Board- 
man. 

Norwalk.—David E. Hughes has 
opened an office at 40 Wall street in 
the suite formerly occupied by Joseph 
A. Gray. 

Waterbury.—Abner Hayes, formerly 
of Bethlehem, has decided to locate in 
Waterbury. 


Waterbury —Edward B. Reiley, Jr., 


has opened an office in the Odd Fellows 
building. 








MAINE. 


Columbia Falis.—H. H. Brazzell, 
formerly of Milbridge, has opened a 
branch office 11 Columbia Falls, where 
he will be every second Wednesday in 
each month. 

Lewiston.— O'Brien & McCarthy have 
opened offices at 5 Savings Bank block 
on Lisbon street. 


MASSAOHUSETTS. 
=Boston.—The firm of Malligan & 
Drake has been dissolved. 

Great Barrington.—H L. Wilcox 
and W. T. Day have severed business 
relations. Mr. Wilcox retains his 
present offices 

Holyoke.—Richard P. Stapleton has 
moved from the Lafrance building to 
Tilley’s block at 235 High street. 

Greenfield —Hugh E. Adams has 
opened an office in Greenfield. His 
office at Shelburne Falls will be m 
charge of Urrin Warren. 

Fall River.—Charles P. Ryan and 
Henry F. Nickerson have formed a co- 
—— under the firm name of 

yan & Nicke:sou. Offices at 26 Bed- 
ford street, second floor, have been 
fitted up tor the firm's use. 

Marlboro —Harry Hale has opened 
an office here. 

Salem.—Judge William L. Thompson, 
of Lawrence, Referee in Bankruptcy 
for Kasex county, has resigned, and 
William Perry, of Salem, has been ap- 
pointed in his place. The appointment 
was made by Judge Lowell. of the First 
United States District Court. 

Salem.—J. B. D. Jacques, of Lowell, 
has opened an office at room 4, Naum- 
keag building. 

Springfield —Chapin & Co., patent 
attorneys, have moved their office from 
Bill’s block to rooms 2, 9 and 10 of the 
Whitney building. They have occupied 
their old offices since 1%74. 

Springfield.—G. Wright Gordon has 
doened an office in Springfield. 

West Stockbridge.—Charies (siddings 
has been chosen attorney for the town 
of West Stockbridge, to succeed W. O. 
Spaulding, deceased. 

Worcester.—Thomas UH. - Sullivan, 
who has been in the office of Blackmer 
& Vaughan for the past six years, has 
opened an office for himself on the 





fourth floor of the State Mutual build- 
ing 


Worcester.—Frank H. Kastman has 
taken offices un the seventh floor of the 
State Mutual building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin.—E. H. Tardivel, who has 
been practising for a number of years 
in Manchester, has opened an office in 
this city. 

VERMONT. 

Bristol.—J. W. Page and H. G Mul- 
lings have opened offices over Kristol & 
Hewilett's shoe store. 

Burlington.—R. W. Taft has removed 
from the Englesby block on Oollege 
= to his new suite in the Shaw 

ook. 





Middle Atlantic States. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Hackensack.—Ward G. Berry has re- 
sumed pvactice and opened offices on 
Washington place, opposite the court 
house. 

NEW YORE. 

Baldwinsville.—David H. McMaster 
has decided to open an office here in 
the Kaulbeck block. 

Cortland.—A new firm has just been 
established in Oortland and the mem- 
bers of it are Uity J Rowland L. 
Davis and Mr. Olayton Lusk. It is 
to be known as Davis & Lusk. Their 
offices are to be continued in the Ran- 
dall bank building, where Mr. Davis 
has been located for the past few 
menths. 


Herkimer.—The firm of Witherstine 
& Uhburenill, of this village, has been 
dissolved by mutual consent. 

Lestershire.—William Wheeler, for- 
merly of Windsor, has opened an office 
in the Erschman biock on Main street. 

Laberty.—Geo. H. Oarpenter and 
Geo. H. Oarpenter, Jr., have formed a 
partnership. 

Oswego.—Francis E. Oullen and 
George Davis have entered into part- 
nership. 

Palmyra.—J. Francis Lines has de- 
cided to practice his profession at Pal- 
myra, which now has a new legal firm 
in Durfee & Lines, succeeding Henry 
R. Durfee. 

Rome. —The firm of Curtin & Garlick 
has been dissolved. The junior mem- 
ber, Elijah T. Garlick, has taken desk 
room in the office of H. U. Wiggins. 

Seneca Falls.—The following notice 
speaks for itself : 

We wish to snnounce to our clients 
and friends that we have removed our 
law office to 89 Fall street, opposite 
the Stanton House hotel, where we 
shall be pleased to receive those desir- 
ing our professional services. 

G. & W. M. Wilcoxen. 

Syracuse.—Frederick T. Pierson and 
Edward L. Robertson have formed a 
partnership with offices in the Onon- 
daga County Savings Bank building. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pittsburg —An important event in 
the legal world took place recently 
when the old law firm of Knox & Reed, 
which has figured in more famous cor- 

tion cases than any other Pittsburg 
firm in the last ten years, gave 
=. after twenty-five years of event- 
practice, to tne firm of Reed, Smith, 
Shaw & Beal. The retirement of P. 





— 
— 


©. Knox as a member of the firm wag 
regarded by many as only temporary 
and in effect only until his term as 
United States Attorney General expired. 
This new action practically removes 
all possibility of his return to Pittsburg 
to engage in the practice of law with 
his old partner. 

The firm of Knox & Reed was formed 
in 1877 by James H. Reed and Mr, 
Knox, then young lawyers of promise. 
‘they were remarkably successful, and 
because of their skill were soon selected 
by the Oarnegie Steel Oompany, 
Limited, to handle their legal pusiness, 
Mr. Knox and Mr, Reed won many 
important cases, one of the most 
——— being the Indianapolis street 
railway fight, in which Mr. Knox acted 
as associate counsel with the late Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison. The tirm 
soon gained a reputation as corporation 
counselors, and it is now said that it has 
the largest chentage of important cor- 
porations of any law firm west of Phila- 
delphia. Up to the time Mr. Knox 
accepted a position in the Oabinet the 
partnership had only been dissolved 
once, when James H. Reed became 
Judge of the United States District 
Court of the Western district. Mr. 
Reed returned to his law practice after 
one year on the bench and for some 
years has been the active head of the 
famous partnership. 

For some years younger lawyers have 
been admitted into the firm, and it now 
consists of Edwin W. Smith, George 
E. Shaw, James H. Beal, former As- 


- sistant Oity Attormey; George B. 


Motheral and Sam McOlay. The 
ership remains as it bas been since 

. Knox’s retirement last year, and 
predincen to —S largely to 
ve recognition to the younger mem- 
bers, who will necessarily take the 
brunt of the avtive work because : f the 
large corporation interests of Mr. Keed. 


Scranton.—The firm heretofore com- 
_— of Oharles Hopkins Welles and 
ames Humphrey Torrey has been 
enlarged by the addition to its mem- 
bership of William Jessup Torrey and 
Charles Hopkins Welles, Jr. The busi- 
ness will conducted, as heretofore, 
under the firm name of Welles & Tor- 
rey. 





Southern States. 


DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—George Shiras, associ- 
ate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, is to retire early next year. 
The authority for the statement is Jus- 
tice Shiras’ son, who, in an interview 
in Pittsburg, said: 


‘*It¢ is true that my father expects to 
retire from the bench of the Supreme 
Court early in the coming year. There 
1s nv particular reason behind his re- 
tirement except that my father believes 
that there is wisdom in the law 
by congress enabling judges to retire 
when they have reached the age of 
70 years.’’ 

Washington.—A private dispatch re- 
ceived here on August 24, from Solic- 
itor General John K. Richards. says 
the pablished report that he will re- 
sign his office and go into a Jaw partner- 
ship with Abner McKinley is without 
foundation. Mr. Richards says in the 
telegram that he has no intention of 

ing into a partnership with Mr. Mo- 

inley or anybody else. 
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GEORGIA, 

Rome.—Messrs. O. Rowell, F. W. 
Copeland and W. 8S. Rowell have 
formed a partnership. The style of the 
firm will be Rowell, Copeland Rowell. 

Lexington.—Henry George Snyder, 
formerly of Louisa, 1s expected to locate 
bere. 

Russellville.—Hon. E. B. Drake was 
on August 15 appointed County Attor- 
ney by County Judge Olark, vice E. 
G. Vick, resigned, who recently en- 
tered the Baptist ministry. . Drake 
was a former law partner of “Circuit 
Judge S. R. Orewdson. 

Shelbyville.—The firm of Gilbert, 
Peak & Gilbert, composed of Congress- 
man G. G. Gilbert, his son, Robert 
W. Gilbert, and Mr. R: F. Peak, was 
dissolved on Angust 22 by mutual con- 
sent. Mr. Gilbert and his son will 
continue at the old offices for the pres- 
ent. Mr. Peak has taken offices else- 


where. 
TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga. —Attorney General-elect 
M. N. Whitaker has appointed Oity At- 
torney E. 8. Daniel to be assistant at- 
torney general. 

Knoxville.—Official figares received 
on August 18 from Hancock county 
show that Dana Harmun is elected 
judge of the First Circuit by sixty-three 
majority. 





Central States. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cairo. —The firm of Green & Gilbert, 
of OUairo, which had eisted for thirty- 
five years, has been changed to Gilbert 
& Gilbert. This was the firm in which 
the late Judge W. H. Green had been 
so long interested. 


Ohicago.—W. W. Berry and F. H. 
Hathbhorn, who entered into partner- 
ship about three months ago, have 
severed their connection. 


Chicayo.—William D. McKenize, 
formerly with Oastie, Williams & 
Smith, is now associated with Chas. H. 
Barras, as assistant attorney to Joseph 
H. Strong, Pablic Administrator. 
McKenzie has moved his law office to 
the First National Bank building. 
Telephone, Central 991. 

Dixon.—D. H. Farrand has been 
elected Circuit Judge to succeed the 
late Judge Orabtree. 

INDIANA. 


Evansville.—Hiram Logsdon, DeWitt 
Q. Ohappell and Alpert J. Veneman 
have formed a partnership, with offices 


at 118 Upper Fourth street. 

Marion.—Judge Hiram Brownlee, of 
the Grant-Howard Superior Court, will 
leave the bench, his resignation to take 
effect October 1. He will practice law 
in this city. 


Richmond.—On August 1, the firm 
of Jackson & Starr, of Richmond, one 
of the best known in this section, 
ceased to exist. Richard A. Jackson 
ee wal order to or the tion 
° e attorney for the Chicago, 
Rock | Island & Pacific Railroad, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 

Winchester.—Mayor Thomas W. 
Hutchens and George H. Ward have 
opened a suite of offices in the K. of P. 
riding. and will practice as Hutchens 


IOWA. 


_. Boone—The firm of Whitaker & Dale 
have dissolved partnership by mutual 





consent. Mr. Dale is to remain in the 
old quarters at 809 Highth street, and 
Mr. Whitaker, as soon as he tinds a 
suitable location, will move. 


Spirit Lake.—L. E. Francis, the well 
known Spirit Lake attorney, has taken 
@ partner in the person of L. W. Owen, 
a graduate of the Iowa State Uni- 


versity. 
MIOHIGAN. 


Benton Harbor.—Earl B. Hawks has 
opened an office at 115 Pipestone street. 


Grand Rapids.—The firm of MoGarry 
& _— composed of Thomas F. 
and R. McGarry, has been dis- 
~~ so far as its Grand Rapids offi- 
ces are concerned. ‘The two brothers, 
who have been associated so long in 
the Wonderly building, have moved 
their office fixtures from the building 
and will have no permanent offices in 
this city. W. BR. M has opened 
an office in Chicago and T. F. McGarry 
has shipped his office furniture to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

MINNESOTA. 
Duluth.—Governor Van Sant has ap- 
inted William L Windom municipal 

judge of Dulath, to fill the unexpired 
term of Jadge W. D. Edson, who re- 
cently resigned to become a candidate 
for the Republican congressional nomi- 
nation in this district. 

Starbuck.—Ohbris. Ofsthun has opened 
an office at Starbuck. 

MISSOURL 

OCarthage.—Roy A. Hocksmith has 
taken desk room with Judge McGregor 
and has begun practice. 

Chamois.—On August 1 Gov. Dockery 
appointed A. E. Shobe, of this town, 
Judge of the Oounty Court of Osage 
County, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of William Joachim. 

Kansas City.—The firm of Witten & 
Hughes, compused of T. A. Witten and 
Roland Hughes, Democratic nominee 
for prosecuting attorney, has been dis- 
solved after a partnership extending 
over a period of nine years. 

St. Louis.—Mercer Arnold, formerly 
of Joplin, has located in St. Louis. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland.—Francis C. McMillin, a 
well known lawyer, and’ Alvan F. 
Ingersoll, who has been general counsel 
for tbe Oleveland Electric Railway Oo., 
have formed a partnership, and have 
opened offices at 1609 Williamson build- 
ing. 

Uleveland.—Geo. R. McKay *"and 
Robert E. Hyde have formed a partner- 
ship, with offices at 815 Society for 
Savings building. 

Marietta.—A. T. Williamson and 
D. H. Thomas, who formed a partner- 


Mr. Thomas will continue his practice 
in the Mills building, bat will occupy 
the room formerly tenanted by Dr. 
Hardy. 
Sherodsville.—A. H. Snively has 
an office in the rear of the Bank 
Steubenville.—Prosecuting Attorney 
A. ©. Lewis has leased the suite of 
the second floor above J. D. 
Porter’s hardware store on Market 





next January, but he expects to occupy 
his new offices around October 1. 

Wilmington.—The old firm of Hayes 
& Swaim has again been formed, that 
of Hayes & Son having been dissolved. 

Youngstown. —J. oan Marphy, for- 
—_ of Alliance, has opened an office 

in Youngstown in the suite of Moore 
& Cook in the Federal building. 
WISCONSIN. 

Green Bay.—The firm of Oady & 
Oady has been dissolved, and F. C. 
and S. H. Oady will each establish 
separate offices of their own. 





Western States. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Oakland.—The firm of Chapman & 
Clift, composed of former Mayor M. O. 
Seger ae Ex-Justiee of the Peace 
C. Clift, has been dissolved. 
COLORADO. 
Eaton.—H. T. 90h has opened 
an office in the Bank biosk. 
NEBRASKA. 
Omaha.—Judge Herbert J. Davis, 


the Ooaurt of the in 
Philippines, has resigned his position 
and will remain in the United Stutes. 


The resignation is a result of ill health. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Leeds.—B. W. Hosmer, formerly of 
Hoople, has opened an office at Leeds. 





NEW YORK CITY BAR. 


may ee 
ticing Within the Limits of 
Greater New York. 


(New York attorneys are requested te 
send notices of of 
= - ee 


sertion. No charge made.— Ed.) 





Justice Russel] Resigns. 
Announcement is made of the resig- 
nation of Supreme Court Justice Leslie 
W. Russell, to take effect October 1. 
Justice Russell, it is said, will resume 


John M. of the Oourt of 
Olaims; Led . Hale, former dis- 
trict attorney of St. Lawrence county, 





. 


the children’s court in the old 
ties at the corner of Eleventh 
street and avenue. The building 
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has been emaiainty renovated and 
refitted, and the court room proper 
will not look in the least like the con- 
ventional court room. The idea is to 
remove the children from all associa- 
tions connected with the ordinary police 
court. No ‘‘prison pens’’ will be used, 
and a wide, low platform will take 
the place of the ordinary ‘‘bridge’’ 
before the bench. The court proceed- 
ings, also, will resemble those of an 
ordinary court as little as possible, and 
an atmosphere of kindness will pre- 
vail. Ohildren under sixteen years of 
age, no matter what the charge against 
them, will be arraigned before this 
court, the appearance of such children 
being eliminated from all other courts 
in the city. 





William F. Howe. 


William F. Howe, of the firm of 
Howe & Hummel, wus found dead in 
bed at his home on Boston avenue, on 
the morning of September 2. He was 
born in Boston and was a son of Rev. 
Samuel Howe, of thatcity. At the age 
of three his parents took him to Eng- 
land. He was educated in the public 
schools and in King's College, London, 
where he was a of a son of 
Edward Everett, then American Min- 
ister to England After leaving ng college 
he became an articled clerk in Lincoln’s 
Inn. At the age of 21, Howe returned 
to America. He entered the employ 
of Edward Seeley, then a well known 
real estate lawyer at Greenwich and 
Falton streets, as a clerk for $5 «a 
week, In 1859 he was admitted to the 
bar of New York State. 

The following sketch was written by 
his partner A. H. Hummel: 

**If William F. Howe had not been 
+ segeenee lawyer, he would unquestionably 

the greatest actor God ever cre- 
neon His pathos, his anerring know!l- 
edge of-human nature, and his control- 
ling knowledge of just how to pulsate 
on the heartstrin 
were his 

**T have known many a to 
be drawn on a jury panel, who, having 
heard of the eloquence of Mr. Howe, 
felt determined not to yield to his 
blandishments, but they quickly sur- 
rendered to Mr. Howe’s phenomenal 
power to enlist his hearers in whatever 
orewith ‘a found knowledge*of y 

‘With a profo Ow of the 
Scriptures and an abundance 
Shakespearian lore, he at all times had 
at his fingers’ ends quotations that were 
not only felicitous, but carried great 
weight with the jury. 

**During the last forty years of his 
life he was retained as associate counsel 
with no less eminent lawyers than the 
late James T. Brady, Wiliam A. Beach, 
John Graham, Daniel Dougherty, 
Elibu Root and other members of the 
bar of equal forensic calibre. 

“‘He tried more criminal cases, 
originated more legal principles, created 
more precedents in tke criminal law 
than all the rest of the bar combined. 
He settled many novel propositions in 
the law, which will be an enduring 
monument to his memory. 

‘‘He was early at his desk at the 
office and active in court, and invariably 
reached his home before nightfall; and 
with very rare exceptions he never left 
the family hearthstone. There was 
never a man in this world who was a 
more devoted husband and father. 

**William F. Howe was « man ina 
generation. ’’ 


of his sag man, ‘ 





DEATHS 


The deaths of the following New 
York City Attorneys occurred during 
the month of August: 

Barry, Wilham N. 

Cotterill, George W. 

Duncan, Robert H. 

Glover, John H. 

Koch, Ex-Police Justice Joseph. 

McMaster, Robert Back. 

Marsh, Luther. 

Trior, Albert. 





Annual Meeting of the Com- 
mercial Law League. 





For the following condensed account 
of the proceedings at the recent annual 
convention of the Commercial Law 
League, hela at Niagara Falls, Monday, 
August 11, Thursday, August 14, we 
are indebted to the e Bulletin is- 
sued by the Secretary under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Oommittee of 
that association : 

‘*By far the finest convention the 
League has ever held.’’ So say we all 
of us. The attendance larger and more 
representative than of any previous 
meeting; more distinguished speakers 
and a programme fuller of interest from 
the professionxl, as well as the pructi- 
cal, view-point; the discussions fuller 
and more to the point; the location 
and hotel accommodations more satis- 
factory in every way; the social fuuc- 
tions jollier and yet more dignified— 
this and much more, with little on the 
other hand in detraction, must be said 
for the most memorable convention. 
With the League already on a sound 
basis anc drawing to itself the best 
men in the profession, the effect of so 
fine a convention as this of 1902, must 
be powerfully felt during all the com- 


————. 

onday was a busy day for the offi- 
cers and Executive Oommittee.“*The 
latter held almost continuous sessions 
from 10 o’clock a. m. until 7 o’clock 
p. m., perfecting plans for the conyen- 
tion, and passing upon sundry import- 
ant matters affecting the membership. 
Few members realize the amount and 
pews 4 of ‘quiet, effective work accom- 
plished by the Executive Oommittee 
in their stated sessions, but it may be 
said that much of the credit for the 
high personnel of the League is due 
to their care in the oversight of iis 


affairs. 

The Moot Court of Monday evening 
was such a postive success as to call 
for a few comments. before passing to 
the convention . It certainly 
was the greatest fun-maker the fertile 
fancy of friend Hull has ever evolved. 
But credit for its success must be shared 
with the galaxy. of wits and beauty 
which he called to his aid. Judge 
Watts, in his happiest mood, handed 
out small fines and small jokes ad 
libitum. Prosecut* attorneys New- 
berger and Fic” «ce, Uourt crier Cratty, 
Olerk Cannon, and Marshal Wilber 
with his bunch of underlings, came in 
for deserved applause. But the jury! 
Twelve charming young ladies, so 
young indeed, it was apparent they 
were all disqualified, and if the Prose- 
cutor had only pressed his inquiry it 
would have been impossible to find one 
of them over sweet sixteen. The con- 
duct of the court at this criticai juno- 
ture savored so much of evident 


ity to the jury that it was ly use- 





— 
— 


less to object. They were at least zoo¢ 
to look at, so no one was disposed to 
them. 
he cases, all unique in the annals of 
jurisprudence, were ably han<led, 
One, in particular, a desperate «ase, 
taken ‘ an eminent counsel out of 
sheer pity for a helpless litigant, was 
disposed of in record time, only two 
questions being propounded to the 
witneat With his case fully proven by 
these two questions counsel rested «mid 
Br ound applause, and won. Next 
, another who had declined the re- 
tainer, on the ground that the case 
was hopeless, said, very enviously: 
**You did well, but you rested too scon, 
Such is fame'’’ 

The convention opened on Tuesday 
mi with an invocation by Rev. 
James y, of Ni Falls, and ad- 
drese of welcome by Hon. John Han- 
cock, Mayor of N Falls, and 
Edward M. Sheldon, of Buffalo 

The responses by Hon. L. P. Yerger, 
Greenwood, Miss., and Joseph Ran- 
dol Woodraff, Newark, N. J., con- 
cluded the opening exercises. 

The annual address President E, 
O. Ferguson dealt quite fully with the 
work of the past year and the policy of 
the ~~ closing with citation of 
recent discussions. Ohairman E. J. 
Whitehead made a brief report for the 
Executive Committee, and was fullowed 
by the annual report of Recording 
Secretary E. A. eases oe > annual 
report of the Secretary, E. K. Sumer- 
well, presented the EY condition 
of the League und the details of the 
work of his office and the League in 
general, His report showed a totul of 
404 new members to July 80, and 420 
to the opening day The balance in 
hand at 
$2,179.95, with every bill paid and 
substantial —s to the = 
equipment o League, w t 
date of the convention the balance had 
risen, through further payments, to ap- 
jeer pe ped $8,000, a condition far 

ahead of any showing ever made by the 
hevkeg: The reports of the officers 
pointed out needed changes in 

the Constitution and aon it was 
resolved on motion of Mr. W. ©. 
Sprague that LE yh. yen be 


posed 
Sprague, Weed, Hart, Wilber, and 
later a new draft of Constite- 


W. O. Hart made report 
of the condition of the treasury from 
October 10, 1901, and ex-Treasurer 
Sumerwell made report for the balance 
of his term to that date. Mesers. E. 
E. Donnelly, A. V. Cannon, and ©. H. 
Tenney were appointed as the Auditing 
Committee, and later re that 
they had found the books of the Secre- 
tary = Treasurer correct and in accord 
with their respective reporta. 

At the afternoon session Chairman 
F. 8S. Dunshee read the report of the 
Committee on Free Reporting, which 
was one of the clearest and most com- 
pg documents ever presented 
to the . The report showed 
very cureful study of the whole “ 
tion, and was nonente’ Bh, Bde 

strong resolutions. iscus- 
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Jett, H. L. Price, O. H. Tenney, L. J. 
Stevenson, Jobn 8S. Ransom, J. H. 
Grapt and others participated. The 
resolutions were then adopted. 

To give time for committee work, 
the convention met at 11:30 a. m. on 
Wednesday, when the reports of the 
standing commitees were presented. 
Mr. E. H. Morphy read a very able 
report on behalf of the Committee on 
Legislation, and Mr. E. E. Donnelly 
an equally strong report for the Com- 
mittee on Legal Education. The other 
reports dealt with the routine work 
of the League, such as membership, 
affiliation with kindred organizations, 
finance, etc. 


Following the reading of the reports 
came a miscellaneous business session, 
at which members presented various 
matters for immediate discussion and 
action. 


The banguet at 8:30 p. m. in charge 
of President Ferguson and Mr. Martin 
Olark, was served at long tables in the 
large dining-room of theCataract House 
and presented a beautiful scene. Presi- 
dent Ferguson acted as toastmaster and 
in addition to members of the League, 
Mr. John Lord O’Brian, of Buffaio, 
responded to the toast: ‘‘Our Country 
and ite President.’’ 

Thursday was the banner day of con- 
vention week and afforded the most in- 
teresting sessions we have ever had. 
First came « splendid address on ‘‘ The 
National Bankru Law’’ by R. R. 
Gunnison, Esy, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
who, as a referee in bankruptcy and 
Secretary of the National Association 
of Referees in Bankruptcy, is in close 
touch with every aspect of the theory 
and practice of the bankruptcy law. 
He was followed by an address by W. 
H. Hotchkiss, Eey., ot Buffalo, the 
well known referee in bankruptcy, to 
whom we had the pleasure of listening 
last year at Paot-in Bay. Harold Rem- 
so my Esq., of Oleveland, O., another 

eree in bankruptcy, also made a stir- 
ring address in —— of his position 
regarding the preference clause, 57-g. 
of the law. Mr. Remington had taken 
a very decided stand upon this much 
discussed clause ani his recent contri- 
butions to the literature of the subject 
in the ‘‘The North American Review’’ 
and law j have attracted 
nationa! interest. It was generally re- 
gretted that time for further debate 
could not be accorded, but everyone 
was anxious to hear the next speaker, 
William A. Pendergast, -» Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the N: Associa- 
tion of Oredit Men, on ‘*The Advisa- 
bility and COonstitutionality of Laws 
Prohibiting the Sale of Stocks in 
Bulk.’’ This is a theme to which the 
credit men have given special vonsider- 
ation and as a result the legislatares of 
the leading commercial states have 
either adopted or are to adopt 
laws regulating the sales of stocks of 
merchandise in bulk, with a view to 
the protection of creditors. 

Mr. Prendergast’s address was a 
masterly treatment of the subject and 
was received with marked attention. 
A discussion ensued in which Messrs. 
A. VY. Cannon, Oleveland; A. H. Glea- 
son, New York; W. O. Hart, New 
Orleans; Robert L. Gill, Baltimore, 
and others, participated, the sentiments 
expressed being quite favorable to the 
enactment of such laws, under suitable 
restrictions. 

The Special Committee to which were 


; feferred “the proposed changes in the 
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THE 
JOHN MARSHALL LAW SCHOOL, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

FA TY :— Hon. John N. Jewett (LL.D. (Bowdoin) 
; Hon. Jas. G. Jenkins (J U. 8. C. ; 

Jas. (Justice up. Ct.); Hon. Geo. E. 

A. Ml. ¢ >; Hon. Jonn W. Ria; Hon. Wm. 


lore K. 

Brown), Edwin W. Moore, A. 

-M A.B. (Yale), H Schofield, A.B., LL.B. (Har- 

vard); C. Barnes, . (U. of Ver.), and others. 

THREE YEARS’ COURSE LEADING TO 
DEGREE OF LL.B. 


System of instruction includes use of *ext-books 
stady of leading cases and lectures. Evening sessions. 
Fail term begins Monday, Sept. 9th. For Catalogue write 
the Secretary, EDWARD T. LEE, 

107 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, I. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. S238 


Situated at Lincoln, the State Capital, 
with easy access to the courts and to court 
libraries. A two-years course admits to the 
bar, with degree of LL.B. Diploma - 
nized by statute. Law students are me 
mitted to University courses, gymnasium, 
etc., free. No extra charges to students from 
other States. Address 
The Chancellor. State University, Lincoln. Neb. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
BAPTIST UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Course, one Year Or LL. B. Two Years 








Possible in two ways to get LL. M. course in one 
ear. All ¢ very moderate. Good board at 
ee $8.50 to $12.50 per month, incloding room, heat 


Cc. B. POSEY, LL. M., 
Acting Dean, 
Jackson, Tenn. 





Constitution and By-Laws, then re- 
—_ through its Chairman, W. OC. 
prague, a complete redraft designed 
to embody the desires of the League as 
expressed in the various amendents 
from time to time with some further 
changes made as the result of careful 
study of the entire matter by the com- 
mittee. 

The instrament as reported was very 
favorably received and with a few 
minor amendments, was adopted as 
the organic law of the League® and ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue of the 
Bulletin. Special attention is called 
to the necessity for the publication of 
all three proposers of new appilcants 
in the Bulletin and the new provisions 
govering the treatment of objections 
ot applicants and charges against mem- 
bers. 


The annual election ocourred at 8 p. 
m. Thursday evening, and proved the 
clima of the convention. For several 
days the air had been filled with the 
suppressed excitement of a hot cam- 
paign, whicb burst into flame upon 
the posting, at noon on Thursday, of a 
ticket by the Oommittee on Nomina- 
tions. The theory was that any mem- 
ber could suggest any name for any 
office, and all such names be posted 
as nominees. It is not the province 
of this history to seek causes, but it 
seems fair to state that in this case 
the result was confusing, to say the 
least. Nominating speeches, the 
brightest and most interesting feature 
of a convention, were forestalled by a 
series of painful and perfunctory fare- 
well addresses oy the unhappy nomi- 
nees. The ball once started, the with- 
drawals were made almost unanimous, 
and it was only the native luck of the 
Leugue that finally gave us a splendid 
set of new officers. As it happened 





PROMINENT LAW SCHOOLS. 


The following is a list of the most prominent law 





ALBANY ee -----—--e Le. 
Allen University Law School. ......... y 

Atlanta Law School.......... = ---.--.- Atlanta, 
Baltimore U: Law School...... Baltimore, Md- 
Baffalo Law School..............-.----- Buffalo, N. ¥. 








leads to LL. B. and admission Bar. 

115 Dearborn Street, Chicago, ‘ : 
Columbia ge Law School. ork City, N. ¥. 
CONNELL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LAW. Ithaca, N.¥ 
Denvithe Dowels Maied 
Garfield ‘Law School........- ees, 
ILuWONs pOLLEGt OF Li <—----" - alongs, 

. UNIVERSITY OF V:RGI Laas 
capecreeapasannasngnar cheneaped Charlottesville, V+ 

The session and contint es 

Py saga 

covers two sessions. For address P. B 

Bareivegr Chairman of Faculty 
Louisville University Law School...... 

New York Law School.......... New York City, N. 
College, Law Dept ........-. Vs 
SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LAW 
One years! : year’ ¢ course leads to LL. B. degree. — 
to bar. Graduates im all parts 
of Union. Expenses very low. aad 
correspondence courses. studies free. 

D.C. L., LL. D., Dean, Tenn. 
University Extension Law School. ....... inte, 
Ui Law School........ -New York City, N. ¥ 
St. Louis Gehash....... .coccececse St. Louis, Mc 
Tulane University Law School...... New Orleans, La 











COLLEGE 


Cornell University. or cae. 

PR ht aE 

department of practice. Law library of 30,000 

Soe ee anes ae SS ae 

of law without extra cherge. for 1901-1962 
epens September announcement, address 
THE COLLEGE OF LAW, Ithaca, N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
emaneneee oo Lie — The next perang be oe 
the ona LL. B. Graduate course of one year 


leading LL.M. Exceptional 
me FRA eK to cull fe 
law with stadies in and science. For 
announcement, giving information, address 





Law Taught By Mail. 


Prepares for the Bar in any State, for 
business or for public life. Methods 


by resident law colleges. Cheapest law 
school in the United States. For particu- 





lars, address 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 
Leck Bex “623 B.” CBICAGO, ILL. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW, CHICAGO. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


LarGEest SUMMER Law ScHOOL IN THE UNITED STATEs. 
SUMMER QUARTER (June, July and August) opens June 16th, 1902. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSE of three years leads 


to the LL.B. degree, and 


BOTH D Y AND EVENING SCHOOLS, with separate and distinct faculty 
POST GRADUATE COURSES lead to the degrees of LL.M. and D.C.L. 


BAR EXAMINATION REVIEW 
admission to the bar. This class pre 
THE ILLINOIS COLLEG 


hi 


UIZ gives a thoro 


poe for the bar in any state. 
t each. 


h and comprehensive review of all the subjects required for 


successful eubdhnenen’ for the Illinois Bar Examinations last year. 


F LAW is the only Law School in the United States or 
open all the year, repeating in each quarter of three months, all the regular courses required for the LL.B. degree 
@ three-years’ course of study. It is the largest independent Law School west of New York City. 


zed upon the ueny system, and 


constituting 


Registration for 1900-01, 820 Students. 
Send for catalogue and special circular to the Presideut, 
HOWARD N. OGDEN. Ph.D., LL.D., 112 Clark St., Chicago, 








this time, the outcome was most pro- 
pitious. but, certainly, no one wants 
a repetiiton of this year's mode of elec- 


tion. 
After the election—a dance. This 
‘ time a farewell dance, the last of the 
delightful svcial functions with which 
the week was crowded. We regret that 
our space does not admit of extended 
reference to this phase of the UVon- 
vention. The trips on the Maid of the 
Mist which all enjoyed as the guests of 
the ; the social reunions and 
visits back and forth between the Oata- 
ract and the Prospect ; the happiness of 
the brides and bridegrooms present and 
to be; the substantial friendships 
formed and cemented, as at all our 
conventiuns, and, especially, the cordial 
contributions to our entertianment by 
our talented friends. In all these re- 
spects the week was ideal and ideally 
spent. The Niagara Falls Oonvention 
touched high-water mark, and we 
must have several hundred new mem- 
bres next year if we expect to surpass 
this year’s meeting. 


LAW SCHOOLS. - 


Boston University Law School. 


Prof. Melville M. Bigelow, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., non-resident lecturer on 
insurance at the Michigan University, 
has been appointed dean of the Boston 
University law school. Prof. Bigelow 
was graduated at the Michigan Uni- 
versity in 1866. 











Washington Correspondence School of 
Law. 


A certificate of incorporation of the 
Washington Corresoncence School of 
Law of Washington, D. U., was placed 

_on record on August 7. The incorpora- 
tors are: Harry Ooope, Margaret Lora 
Coope, Henry Coope, Cecilia Margaret 
Coope and Jessie Coope. 


Northwestern University Law School. 


Otto Raymond Barnett, of the law 
firm of Raymond & Barnett, of Ohicago, 
has been appointed associate ‘essor 
of the law of patente in Northwestern 
University by Dean John H. Wigmore 
of the law school. Mr. Barnett isa 
specialities in the law of patents ana will 
have charge of a number of courses in 
the new department, which was 

September 22. Dean Wigmore’ 
has had the patent idea in his mind for 


years. 





Harvard Law School. 


for a large 
law 


Contracts have been si 
addition to the Austin 





school 





at Harvard University, for which 
$200,000 will be expended. 

The addition will conform to the 
present building in general stracture 
and finish and will meet a Jong required 
want on the part of this branch of the 
university. 





THE NEW METEOR. 


We have been observing with much 
interest the brilliant and meteoric prog- 
ress of a new and interesting legal 
publication, the announced purpose 
and object of which is to supply the 
lawyer, at moderate cost, with a work- 
ing library, and one upon which he 
can rely absolutely. To this end it 
seems that the publishers already have 
over fifty of the most noted and ex- 
perienced lawyers and law writers in 
this country and Canada engaged and 
at work upon the publication. If this 
attempt succeeds in giving the lawyer 
a work upon which he can absolately 
rely as to text, notes and citations, re- 
moving the necessity of verification, 
its value will be almost beyond calcu- 
lation to all lawyers, aud particularly 
to those in rural localities and who do 
not have access to state libraries; and 
even those lawyers who are so favored 
as to libraries will be saved incredible 
time and effort in running down the 
law and verifying the innumerable 
cases cited. 

The lawyer of all times has been 
taught by long, and many a sad expe- 
rience, to take nothing for granted. 
It is therefore his practice, u see- 
ing a proposition law stated in any 
text-book, standard or otherwise, to 
immediately to ascertain 
whether or not it is correctly stated. 
And when he finds cases cited in sup- 
port of propositions of law, the same 
experiences have taaght him the wis- 
dom and necessity of verifying those 
citations and examining the cases them- 
selves to see whether or not they actu- 
ally do support the propositions 
port of which they are cited. It would 
all this is unn , and 


2 


uphold the 





the citation of cases to be found in 
which, may be taken as tinal, if carried 
out successfully, will have realized the 
highest possibilities of law-book mak. 
ing, and will have accomplished some- 
thing for which lawyers have wished 
for generations, and for which they 
have always stood ready to pay, but 
which, up to the present time, it seems 
they have never been able to secure, 
Yet it seems that there should be no 
good reason why such a work, if under- 
taken by the proper talept and executed 
with the proper ability and care, 
should not be a possibility. 


The means and talent at the disposal 
of the American Law Book Uompany, 
who are engaged in this magnificent 
undertaking, seem to be practically 
without limit, and the initial volumes 
of their Cyclopedia of Law and Proced- 
ure give indication of realizing their 
highest hopes and meeting a want which 
has existed from time immemorial. 
Atibough but four volumes of this pub- 
lication are so far published, and 
although it has been but a single year 
since the first volume appeared, it 
has already been cited as a final author- 
ity in practically every supreme and 
uppellate court in the United States 
tpon the subjects so far treated, from 
which it would appear that better days 
are in store for the lawyer, and that 
a great help is at hand. When a law- 
yer using one of these volumes has the 
comfort and satisfaction of knowing 
that a certain proposition of law stated 
therein, and upon which his case de- 
pends, has had the careful scrutiny and 
mature consideration of such wen as 
John F. Dillon, of New York City; 
Seymour D. ‘thompson, of national 
fame and reputation; Justice Emlin 
McOlain, of Iowa, and scores of others 
that could be named, he can go intu 
court feeling pretty sure that the judge 
be governed 
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—— WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, 
= RECENT DEATHS. prams lpead je tor LEIGH, 
), ALABAMA. MAINE CORPORATIONS, 


Judge J. B. Head, Birmingbam. Organized under the 1901 law, have broader powers, 

E. B. Autrey, sheffield. fone of New Jerse New’ ‘Stork, Delaware or Went Vi 
CALIFORNIA. Seed not visit Maine. “Write for free information. 

Geo. H, Hudson, San Antonio. 

Gen. W. H. L. Barnes, San Francisco. 

Ex-Superior Judge John Reynolds, 








San Jose. This Seats New Jersey. 
for Jeremiah D. Sullivan, San Francisco. Charters procared under South Dakota laws 
JudgeVan K. Patterson, SanFrancisco. for a few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, 
and OOLORADO. blanks, by-laws and forms to 


ee ss — ee 
a . a ‘ . S . 
CONNEOTIOUT. Huron, Beadle Co. South Dakota, 


Stiles Whiting Ourtis, South Norwalk. 
Hon. Philip J. Markley, New Britain. 
Orlando W. Spratt, Olinton. 

George Hosmer Allen, Hartford. i N Cc oO R a Oo R aA T E 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Asahel Olark Geer, Washington. Its laws are liberal. Least troubie and expense and more 
Clifton M. Bigelow, Washington. Eicenee ree. Geet remarkably tow, Directors 
John Wesley Ross, Washington. and Stockholders’ meetings can be held outside the state 


FLORIDA. iste tase 


South Vaketa Corporation Ch c i 
re —- Sicheea” oe ” (pee tania 


GEORGIA. 
T. W. Oliver, Scriven. MONTANA. 


Francis D. Peabody, Columbus. Judge D. A. Meagher, Lewistown. 
Judge Elias Herman, Eastman. NEBRASKA. 
Judge T. P. Cooper, Memphis. Judge W.H. Ely, Fremont. 


ILLINOIS. NEW JERSEY. 
Judge R. 8. Mills, Edgewood. J. L. Van Syckel, Atlantic City. 


Edward Pike McConneli, Ohicago. yi 
George L. Zink, Litchfield. Wilham Tacker, North Vineland. 


Judgeferdinand Bookwalter, Danville. NEW YORK. — 
INDIANA. Robert C. Hewson, Penn Yan. 
Henry R. Tabor, Marion. John W. Townsend, Poughkeepsie. 


7 Frank Thompson, Ballston. 
Judge W. H. a Logansport. Judge Wm. Marvin, Skaneateles. 


j. . Joh , Franklin. 
John Francis Duncomb, Des Moines. pd ag Pe at Troy. _ 


D. N. Sprague, Wapello, OHIO 


KANSAS. 
Jadge L. S. Sherman, Ashtabula. 

James F. Lagate, Leavenworth. John De Wald, Cincinnati. 
George Finch, Kingdom. Philip H. Kulmer, Cincinnati. 

KENTUOKY. Chief Justice Marshall J. Williams, 
Judge Isaac M. Quig Paducah. Columbus. 
Uharles = Sesakene ocean. D. H. Everett, Columbus. Maine URASESSS & BURLEIGH, Granite Bank 
Judge S. H. Holes, Glasgow. one Sees, Claes re 


Merziend—2OBSO8 & HODSON, 6 Lexington street, 
LOUISIANA. A. Me OP egos yee wo ol 
Samuel Jamison, New Orleans. Q. A. Sharing ome eet Michigan— 


MARYLAND. PENNSYLVANI A. ° Minnesota— Fifield, Fletcher & Fifield, 920-83) Lam- 
Ex-Judge “Wa. RB Fusselbaugh Jadge Fletcher R. Burris, Murfrees- Mississippi— 
; z ~ boro. Missouri—Ames & Jones, American Bank Sildg 
es Rutledge, Belair. Alexander Harris, Lancaster. a, 
Judge David W. Sloan, Cumberland. J. Howard Jacobs, Reading. Nebraska— 
Henry Asquith, Annapolis TENNESSEE. New Jersey—THOMAS P. FAY, Long Branch 
Thomas Maulsby Markell, Frederick. Thomas B. Chamlee, Chattanooga. New Mexico—HUGO SEABERG, Springer. 
MA»sSACHOSETTS. Judge L. P. Cooper. Memphis. Sow Teh THE COUNSELORS BUREAU, 52 \ illiam 
Homer B. Stevens, Cottage City. Tally R. Cornick, Knoxville. en 
Wm. Monroe Seavey, Boston. TEXAS. — North Dakota—Tracy R. Bangs, Grand Forts. 
Frank B. Hemenway, Boston. L. 8. Lawhon, Floresville. Onio— William T. McClure, King Bldg, Colun:bus 
MICHIGAN Foster Rose, Galveston. » 
. Oregon—PIPES & TIFFT, 708-711 Chamber of Com- 
Albert J. Symingtop, Detroit. UTAH. merce, Portland. 
MINNESOTA. Judge J. F. Kinney, Salt Lake. Pennsylvania—Frank E. Boyle, Burr Bldg, Scranton 
Calvin B. Potter, Salt Lake. Rhode Island— 
Reuben Galasha, St. Paul. VIRGINIA South Carolina— 
MISSOURI. J. T. rs, Buckingham. A ree CHARTER COMPANY, 
—- ee a A ee Springfield. Fletcher H. Archer, Petersburg. ‘South Dakote—PHILIP LAWRENCE, late Assistant 
udgeCherlesLeeDobson, KansasCity. WEST VIRGINIA. a Se Se. 
Judge Androw J. Ellison, Kirksville. James A. Gray, Wheeling. — 
George W. Mathews, Kansas City. WASHINGTON VUtah— 
Uol. David J. Heaston, Bethany. Thomas ©. Griffiths. Spokane. Vermont— Dillingham, Huse & Howland. M ont pe: er. 
_inie Ol.nstead Russell Kellam, St.  euioon 4 
ais. . ERRICK Parkersbury. 
Judge Wagner, Oanton. Ex-Judge ©. E. Morris, Sheboygan. — 
Judge Joseph Moss, Princeton. Thoams B. Frawley, Hau Claire. Milwaukee. 


Judge J. H. Pendry, Joplin. y—<x«|  _-= ¥veming—FISHBACK & WILLIAMS, Rawlins. 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE. 





oem of Partner Wanted, Clerkshipa, For 
will be inserted under this head, six _ Or under tot 
for one month, $1.50 for two months, 
months ; larger space !n proporticn. All notices 
genuine. Uniess otherwise answ ee puarantosd 
care American Lawyers’ ‘Agency. B Bor 411, N.Y.City 





SAK ge pe mney gGore geod will of 
sts ety, se a ry, and o jmver «eee for rane 
gare Sea eatin ter eetting: g. Kiarens" al tn 





\ ANTED.—A tawyer 31 years old, been in practice 
5 years, will buy nterest in an established 
practice, anywhere in the middle west Must be ina 


town and rh gis Satisfactory references as to 
ven and required. Address ‘A. 
wy ers’ Agency. 


d worth 
Stas aeons 





WANSTED—al- ‘round lawyer, 12 years actively in 
practice, 33 years old. at present attorney for 

eee sept wage hy Ta M be rv 

g ght p us 

town —S try, affording moral and educational 

advan Can furnish satisfacto 

profesional refereoces. Address “ 

American Lawyers’ Agency. 


» W.” care 


F° CASS Seseet edition, 21 vols , American and 


English Encyclo; ia of Law. New; unused. 
Address RYE} ATIONAL BANK, RYE, N. Y 








WANIED.— pies of AMERICAN Lawyer Jan 
and August, 1893; March, April ana vam 1 


rice of same. "Address Stumpy & 

Publi 20 Nassau Street, New York. 

Be, BUSINESS COMMERCIAL PRACTIC 
with two offices, S. W. lowa, towns of 5,000 

1, tn gerpe «komen 100 otaer foreign client» 





receives 4-5 on entire country, consequent liti 
; $700, cash only, ill health. Address “C. P 
”, 949 Fulton st., Ch cago, ll. 








~JEUREKA CLIP 


eg Sew eee 2 
yj y Editors, Students, and 


£Y book lovers, will find it 

a convenient ar 

marker or ciip. 

No mutilation. 

Box 100, 25c. 

Stationers or 
i Sampie 


| CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 


Box 130, Bloomfield, 5,2. 











RECENT BANKRUPTCY DECISIONS. 





An as-ignee under a general assign- 
ment is not entitled, before paying over 
to the trustee the proceeds of the sale 
of the assigned property, to deduct any 
sum as compensation for services ren- 
dered prior to the filing of the assign- 
or’s petition in bankruptcy. Wilbur v. 
Wason, 7 Am. B. R 54. 


Where it clearly appears that all the 
attorneys who verified the petition in 
an involuntary proceeding, were the 
persons most fully acquainted with the 
facts and apparently the only agents of 
the petitioning foreign corporation cred- 
itors. who had the necessary knowledge 
to enable them to verify the petition, 
which is also signed by the local coun- 
sel as attorney of record, a motion to 
set aside all the proceedings vpon the 
ground that the petition was not signed 
or verified in the manner prescribed by 
law will be denied. Matter of Ohe- 
quasset Lumber Co., 7 Am. B. K. 87. 


The or ee 


pm pty 





eee 


LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 
in this list have been recom- 


Pacts, lrg of seta ees 


eadorsement which Uo ahve 
aames herein. if however there 


t@ Representation in this list will be given 
accredited atterneys ox favorable terms. 


Sees of ae 


however there fn!known to oa 
ge catanaed, we WE oe 
f the facta, and if our 


Spee 



























ALABAMA. 


Z Pecevee.ccessed John T. A 
Gadsden" (Etowah)................... 8. W. Johnston 
G ( Denatuccoccsecsecesoosenes Seay 
Horse Creek (Walker)........... .<.<«- ——t to Jasper 
Hanteville* ( DEED sncocnenshonah 

mints toRiretNat.B'k andW RRisonaCo, b’kers. 


aera een eseeeeseeee 


ceneceee KE. W, LEWIS 
” Refers to Phoenix 





Ne 


( Send to 
Tacson* (Pima) a & Martin 
Yuma* ——. Peter T. Robertson 

Refers to Hon. F. M. Doan, Judge Second Judicial 

Florence. 
ARKANSAS. 
A i no ae WM 3. DUVA 
"SSaters to Faucette Bros., cuehen. : 
Arkansas ( eesececce. «> enry Tuane 
B sntonville* _ Sy eR mad D. Manck 
B: ( ens ..C. F. Greenive 
Corning* (asp) * Ren 
weeeeee weed v 
Ds Aro* (Prairie) ......... “"F. B Brown 
§ gener Walid tw 
(Washington)........ esesels, W. 

F wt Smith* (Sebastian).............. A. A. McDonald 
Greenwood* (Sebastian)........ ........-. T. yor 
Hamburg* (Ashley)............--..-. George & Butle 

Refer to Ashley County Bank. ; 
. Ag ERE GA RS Poy nb - " , Ark. 

elena a cinesevabdovsccnebiat as. ‘appan 

Hot Dccccoccccccscces C. da hath 

o Rock (Pulaski) esweseneccccesacs Pugh & Wiley 
Lonoke* (Lonoke) ao Sibly 





igeé il 


i 
fll 


ap 

4 

+ 
ixeei 


+ s+aeeeesees- Moreland & 
Angeles* (Los Angeles) 
FRED. E Soman, Badu to Coy Na my a Bai 

ay Bank & peg oe Ang: 

wer. Lee & WOR*S, 420 to 425 Henn 

(seen D D. We w orks, late Associate . 

Lan). Aviorueys for Nationa Bank of 
nage & Town 

Diane Wort Gon Ceniniasted Wiens: Co. . &e. 


iF i 


Fre: 


~ 





meee en ewwnee 




















Refer to 
Woodland* (Yolo) ..........+++.- +0000 A. M. De Harst 
COLORADO. 











Pr 

Telluride” = : ‘ ms 
Trinidad’ ( Animas) ......... 
CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia (New Haven)...... .... Frederick W. Holden 


Bridgeport (Fairfield.) 
CLITUS H. KING, Beer's Block. 
bridge collection 


Danbury< (Fairfield)... 


Derby (New Haven)............... ANDREW }. EWEN 

commercial and corporation lav. 

Practice in all courts. Refers to Birmingha» 
National Bank. 

East Haddam (Miadieses)...... «---B. Emory Johpan 

Greenwich (Fairfield)... ........-.....F. A. Habbard 

Hartford* (Hartford)............. SIDNEY E. CLARKE 


rdenebe oy ~ Local eg | 
8 ler to Conn 
& Safe sit Co. and others. 
Bante —. iow Haven)...... any ym J. DANAHER 
Block. Practice in all courts. Collec 
Mant A specialty. stan to Home National Bask. 
mages paecksnakuee ELMER G. DERBY 
Onn Bide. Big. Collections and commercial 
iw, vt business receives m a reveenel ot attention. 
Reters to Middlesex County N. 
Moodus (Middlesex)..........-.. Send w East Heddew 


caine await BOWEN 
eng Haven) 5 THOMAS os 


United States and State 
for 
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New Haven” (New Haven) 
Harriman & Kelsey, Fis y National Bank Bide 


(C. H. Harriman = pane, Jr.) Practice 
in all courte. eh ba receives our per- 
sonal cmpervintes. “iene te — National 
Bank or Mechanics’ National Ban 

ALBERT McCLELLAN me ge nnn ™ Cae 
st. Commercial te, incorporate avd in 
solvency law. Pally ea jai 

rtment. Refers to WN onal New Haven 
k, City Bank, First Na ional Bank or | 
Mechanics’ National Bank 

j. BIRNEY TUTTLE, First National Bank Pidg. 
General law practice. Collect on department 
ander my persoval rupervis‘on Promptness | 
in reporting claims and remittances. Refers to | 
First National Bank. 


+e 
H 
é 
| J 
a 
ee 


New London* (New London). ...... Arthur B. Calkins | 
Newtown (Fairfleld)...... .....- Charles H. Northrop | 
Norwalk (Fairfield) .......... Wommes & ———— 
Norwich* (New London)....... Wal Allis | 
Rock ville (Tolland) ...... “THOMAS F. F. NOONE | 
Refers to First National Bank. | 
Sheitun (Fairfield) .................- ANDREW J. EWEN | 
Stmtord (Fairfield)............ ......Curtis & Cartis | 
Swonington (New London) selene Sars H. A. Hull 
Thomaston (Litchfield)....... ......-. A. P. B 
Tornngton (Litchfield)........ ...... W alter Holcomb 
Wallingford (New Haven)......... 0. H. D. Fowler | 
(New Haven) . A P. BRADSTREET 


Waterbu: 
Odd Fellows’ Bldg. Practice in all courts. Colleo- 
tions a specialty. Refers to Thomaston National 


Bank, Thomaston. 

—e | phe ay eeesccos cee ee cipped for oo DEAN 
Gen ractice Thoroughly for col- 
lections. fers to Windham dhan National Ban 

Windsor Locks (Hartford).... ... J. W. W Jehneon 

DELAWARE. 

Dover’ (Kent) ................... Robt. BH. Vau ke 

Georgetown* (Sussex). . ocenesesunseet L.C 

Mid wn (New Castie)..........----. . F. Causey 


ve (New Castle) 
WALTER H. HAYES, 839 Market st. Refers to U» 
ion National Bank of Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON ( Washington) 


BERRY & meen. Fendall Bldg, 344 D st.. N. W 
(Walter V. R. Berry, ity & Trast a. Re 
fer to American 


departments. § collection gts ont Se 

Tang distenee ephone. 

BRANDES ae & BRANOENBURG, Fendall Bldg 
344 Det., N. W. Specialties—Commercial B al, real 
estate —p 6 poration law, patents and claims. 
Refers to Second National Bank & U. 8S. Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co. 

JAMES W. ae pier Warder Bidg. Associate in 
patent and patent causes. Expert service, high- 
est ee, ce yh caveats, desi — 
marks, etc. Gene oe gs | 
for the proper handling all kinds of ea 
business. 

aa ay ta & BLACKBURN, 472 mesistana ave 

Cc. Black , J. W. 


rn. 
Prastios in the Supreme Court of t of the he Unites 
States, and courts of the District of Columbia 
Organized to handle 
at 7 GUERRY, W. L. & T. Bidg. 
Washington & Trust Co. 
€. G. SIGGERS, 918 F st., Sas W Patents and | 
am Law. (See adv't. 





Refers to 


‘ 

Popented 
Apalachicola* (Franklin).... .........W. B. Sheppard | 
entems® GIMENO. . ccccasipe céaseseqoess Tucker & Tucke | 
Braidentown Gtgeaes dheaiidkantchekndt . J. Stewart | 
Refers to J. H. Reniere & Co. | 


Oedar Keys (Levy) enscecceneees -ee- EB. J. Latteriod | 

Chipley (¥ ashington)............... W. O. Butler, Sr | 
Dt nn bday Bankers, at this place. } 

Gainesville* (Alac J. A. 


ee Ammons 
nae Piss sae ee M,C. Jordan 

inside: bees .«. «eM. C. Jo 
Marianna* (Jackson) ...............-. Milton & Ehipys 
bere eiasias evcmugucsuuad Samuel ——— 
Orange olusia)......... eccecncces . Coulter 
Orlando* (Orange) eecnge ceuacvesoqesens Wm. H. Jewell 
Palatka* ( Duccccccn quests: igenmeil Struns 
Palmetto (Manatee) ..............Send toe entown 
Pensacola* (Escambia).......... «-----A. C. BINKLEY 
Refers to any bank, business house or public 
a. Atgustine” (St. ‘ohn W. W. Dewhurrt 
( ae ure 
(Leon)..................-R. W. Williams 
Tampa (i (Hillsboro), -seceesseuees-BTank M, Simonton 
Titusville* (Brevard) ................ James T. Sanders 

GEORGIA. 
Albany” (Dongherty)........... . D. H 

A nerious* (Sumter)..............- Cc. R. WIN HeESTER 

307% Lamar st. Prompt careful atten 


tions. 
after promptly in all the courte. Refers to 
People's National Bank. 








| Columbus (Musk: 


| Dawson* (Terrell).....-... 















Ashburn (Worth)...... 9... 2... J. ILLINOIS. 
Refers tod .S Betts&Co.and W.A. Murray, Ashburn. 
Athens” (Clarke)...........-.----- Strickland & Green | abingden (Knox)............--.--.-----Dennis 
Atlanta’ (Fulton) Alton seccesceccenecneencceseessH. 5. Baker 
$. J. HALL, Room 83 Grant Bldg. Bell "Phone pn fo rmaetrmmtentae 
ee and residence. Practices She eneenmpes to 
in Sedenl. and Supreme Courts. Assumption ( )----2000+sDowdall & 
Commercial Seate @ specialty. Refers to | Aarora (Kane)..........0022---00+0-H. O. og ery 
Atlanta National Bank. Fourth National | 4ustin (Cook)....... ---- 3. W. Bennet 
Bank and Smith and Simpson Lumber Co. ety (Cass)... aoe > —— 
McELREATH & McELREATH (Walter McElreath | A for First National Bank 
Emmett McElreath), 715-717 Temple Court. ae .--.--Mauller & De Wol 
General ro et and collections. Refer- ‘loomington* (MeLean)..........-..-- Ray 
ence: Third National Bank of Atlanta. | Broadlands ( ) .-Send to Champaign 
MOORE & POMEROY, 319-321 Temple Court. Prac- — —<—«......... 
tice in all Civil courte of the State. Special at- | oe Deieteccnsactosaiad & Leek 
tention to bankruptcy courts. Interrogatories | Cambridge" (TAR EF) ccc cc ccccccncccce H. Linn 
and depositions. Notary Public in office. Re- Refers to First National Bank. 
fer to Neal Loan & HBanking Co., Marietta | Canton (Fulton)................ ------Heylin & Sutton 
Guano Co., Atlanta Wooden Ware Co., Atlanta; Unrbendale (Jeskson) bunaccnshenad Andrew 8. Caldwell 
Marietta Paper Mills, Marietta, Ga; A. P ( \icncecscess--e---eD. Mack & Son 
Brantley Co., Blackshear, Ga. —— LEWIS F. WINGARD 
Aagusta* (Richmond) ......... George Robinson Coffin 4 N 
Drones (Decatur) ............ A. L. Hawes & Son | Chenoa (McLean) .....-..------+-+----- 0. W. Batrum 
| Brunswick* (Glynn)......... ...-..--- R. D. MEADER | CHICAGO* (Cook 
| 303 Monk st. Mercantile collections. corporation | FE<«GUSON & GOODMAN, Ling & Trost Bide. 100 
and banking matters, for non-resident clients, | Washington st Refers to Chicago National 
given s service. Refer to every bank and | Bauk & Chicago Title & Trust Co. 
any wholesale house in the city. Chillicothe secerececeeeseeee---.Send to Peoria 
B 1chanan* Jecncccncssceceee W. P. Robinson See 
Baena Vista* (Marion)..............--- Geo. P. Mumo 
iton* ( Pcccase ~«+-0---- Felix N Cobb 
UVedartown* (Polk)...-..... .....-Frank A. Irwin 
Refers to Comm Bank of Cedartown. | 


Shi baemenecaal A. E. THORNTON 
Suite 7 No 945 road st. Special service ote | 
paming. ¢ corporation and commercial } 
Referen National Bank of Columbus and | | 
First t National Bank. 

Cordele (Dooly) ..........-- 
Refers to 
Fidelitv & Guarantee Co., Cordele. 

Dalton ( Whitefield .c.D MeCutehen, Jr ~ 

James G. Park 
| ep = Dawson National Bunk and Firet State | 

of Dawson, and Exchange Bank of Macon. 
me (Coffee). N ietbses ..O Steen & Chandler | 

Eastman* ( SUNGIED cn encateckacucus a J. ¥. 

Satonton GED vcedsocnensccacne 

“'berton* (Elbert) . 


Jeccccccece 
































(Ja t 

dartwell* (Hart) ...... A Gla Juli B McCarry | 

omerville® (Cline)... ‘ ‘ mae 8. L. Drawav | m,; PB 's Trust & “Savings Bank. 

Jesup* (Wayne). - F. Littlefield | Gifford (Champaign).............. Send to Champaign 

lers to Merchants & Farmers’ Savings Bank. tereennp em -- & to Mattoun 

La Grange* (Treup)........-- -Harwell & Love Saline). ...Choisser, Whi & Choisser 

Lampkin" (Stewart)............ . anni .E. T. Hickey | (Marshall)..... FSET LE A S Potter 

Macon” (Bibb) 7 eeeccceccceceszeces John Blackner 
RICHARD K. HINES, 24 Washington Block. Com. | ee SNES. anos onan ooo See 

(Du Page) CHARLES H. LEECH 
mercial corporation and meng Eo a Homer (Champaign)......... per ee to paign 
Special attention given to collections | Ivesdale (Champaign)............. to 
pablic in office. Refers to First National Bank. Z| ackson: (Morgan)....-.-...--..-. paign 

JOHN L. HARDEMAN, Room 9, 566 Mulberry st. Joliet* (Will)......... Seececocée eo<s & Walter 

Special attention to collections and taking de | Kankakee* (Kankakee).... ....... H. Paddock 

positions. Refers to American National | Kewanee (Henry)............-...-..-+ Blish & Lawson 
and I. C. Plant's Son, Banker. | Lacon (Marshall) -....... mgie otneees 

Moultrie* (Colqui _ a RES. McKenzie & McKensie to First National Bank. 

Montesuma (Macon)... ........++. +--+ J. M. vaPree | a —_— ~ écamsecceed Samuel +. Fie 

Newnan* (Coweta)...........-... -....-.. nity te “acomb* (McDonough)...........-.....--- . Vose 
Refers to First National Bank and Newnan Bank- | Marion" Champaign)... ..- corse eG ign 
ing Co. of Newnan. ) PR Soe 

Perry* (Houston)..........-.-------..--. . — 

Reidsville* (Tattnall)...............W. T. 

Rome (Floyd) ........ .-----++++-- C. E. CARPENTER | Momence ). P. Harney 
Refers to First National Bank and Exchapvge | Monmouth* (Warren). -< B. Brown 
Bank, Rome. | Morris* nag Lig W. RAUSCH 

Savannah* (Chatham).... ...... BECKETT & BECKETT | Refers to First National Bank of iors. 
Southern Express Co. Bldg. Refer to Citizens’ Bank | Mound City* eneeeees-e++--- William A. Wall 
of Savannah, Merchants’ National Bank, or any | Mount (Wabash) ..............- 8. R. Putnam 
other bank in Savannah. C. B. Smith & Son 

Swainsboro” (Emanuel) .................. 1. 1. MORING ee 
Refers to Bank of Swainsboro. CHARLES H ji 

— neeeaies MacIntyre & MacIntyre ” 4 
a» 

Cifton (Berrien).................. Jonathan B. Murrow ° (Richland) C. Rit 

Valdosta* io Lave & Back, at ....-Jas. M. Johnson i Geters to First Wational Bama and Oiney Bank. 

Wa (Ware) ................Toomer & Reynolds | Oregon* (Ogle)... ++++-+----Frank Bacon 
Refer to Bank of Waycross. Ottawa* (La anive . Laphy 
Edward F. Jeffords. Refers to First Nat. Bank. Pana (Christian) Lé&G. 

Wayncebeor" (Garkel...........-..- Seaborn H. Jones Penton effecds.. acne enue 

IDAHO (Perla) anova sssaacassgs Money, J: Poller 

Boise City* (Ada).... NEAL & BARBE« Champaign). .... enes+ -onn-- Send 10 6) 

Caldwell* (Canyon) .......... ....--..-- Griffiths | Pontiac* (Livingston). ... ecco ° a. Gssunsione 

Challis* (Custer) ..... L. H. Johnston steneees sone yen & Trimble 

Idaho Falis* a eS e-5 (Adams) ...........- -++ssse00-s-H. B. Coffiela 

Kingston (Shoshone -- Isaac 8. (Champaign).......... «..---.- Shomas J. Roth 
Beier chen i Seana | See eee eee es 

ea Bank, Wallace a ‘allace, Tdah dah. jen “ Refers to National Bavk of Rol - 

wiston* (Nez Perces).............. . L. McFarland a--+eeenes----Kr08t & MoBvey 
oscow* 6 RE Semeq E. Feeney Rook \* (Rock hhenasccatih E. E. Parmenter 

Payette Docaccccccccccceccoosss os<@e . Rogers (Sebi wecccecoceces Glass & Bottenberg 

ooeatello (Bannock)... a< B. P. Blickensderfer Refer to the of Rushville. 

S simon City* ( Goan tiene enpeimdaasa F. J. Cowen | Saybrook (McLean)..................See Bloomington 

me Mi casaseone .. J.H. Boomer Shelbyville (ely eececcecceces Wasee C. Saakes 

Waiser* (Washington)...........- 00.000 J. W. Ayers | Soronto (Bond) ...............-.--.....- w.D. : 
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PPCENKLING & GROUT, Sib South Hii ar. | " “Rote tothe People's National Bank "| amptoa (Brankin).--------- Pred, A Marae 
Ridgely National Bank. Wizamec” Pulaski)...................-..-Mye & Nye 

Streator (LaSalle)... 

fan ae > CATERERS INDIAN TERRITORY. 


er ee 


Peewee cee eeseaseeseeeees 










William J. Beck 
)... Robert W. Caldwell 
Refers to First Nat'l amd Citizens’ National Banks. 
Crown yi GEAR oc ccccesccee - Willis C. McMaha: 
Ridenanpscmann -James T Merryman 
Dunkirk & Se LmenGidinn ime guaieabiaine mete J.T. Day 
Elkhart (Einar) pdated Chbeeesouese W. H. Hauenstein 
Evancvilles (V, (Vanderburgh). ciiaRLEs C WEDDING 
Podan t 

Refers to the Old National Bank. 
Fors Wayne (Allen)... Zallare, Worden 4 Zollare 
wees en rs 

frankfort* (Clinton) .................- 








) 
JOHN W. KERN, Suite No. 835 New Stevenson Bldg. 
Refers to Fletcher National Bank. 
MORRIS & NEWBERGER. Commercial Club Bide. 
Practice Federal, State St 





) 
Grove (Cherokee Nation) ..Send toJ.C. Starr at Vinita 
Muscogee” (Oreck: Matton) iiutchings West a Parker 

) ai 68 er 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation). .............. T. J. Lillard 
Parcell totec 


wae to the First National Bank. 
— (Cherokee Nation) 
J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat'l Bank of Vinita 
and Planters’ Mutual Ins. Ass'n, Little Rock, 


Ark. 
Dennis H. Wilson. Refers to First National Bank 
of Vinita. 


Wagoner (Creek Nation).............Craig & Kellogg 
IOWA. 

Ackley (Hardin). ............--00++ eases Daniel Eiler 

BENE <qice. 00 ccccccccengenesess F. E. Gates 

afton* (Union)... 

Albia* (Monroe). . 


Algona* (Kossuth)... 
Anamosa“ (Jones)...... .. 
Cass, 


Pereerrrer iret ett 








Des Moines* (Polk) 
GUY R. CARSON. Refers to Governor of Iowa, 
banks and wholesale houses. Collections made 


me" buque) 
anyon & LYON, Cor. 5th & Main sts. Refer to First 
und Ob Hsprees Go ad any Dubogas tame 
8 man 
or w ; The H. B. Clafitn Co., 
NewYork; Carson, Perre, Scott & Co., Chicago 
Duncombe (Webster).............. Send to Fort es ad 
Dunlap ( Digps cencosdactontoudl T. BE. y 
Eldora* (Hardin)...................... Ward & = 
Refer to First Nat'l Bank and ae Co. Ban 
Elkader* ( D wncdds ccecsess cccece W.A. Preston 
(Palo Alto).........+..+-- Roberts 
(Emmet, ...........0---- Adams 
to First Nat’l Bank and Bank of Estherville 
Fairfield’ (Jefferson) ..................+.- E. R. Smith 
Fonda (Pocahontas) ..........-........ . C. Bradshaw 
Fort (Webster)................. Frank Farrell 
Tort ° Dontscdriotwawnns Watson & Weber 
' ). secccescceese Ramsay & Blackstone 
¢ 
¢ 



































aspecialty. Loans and made, 
Marion* (Limn)...... ..........+.+-« Moffit 
|. ORES eee 
encncguninotepeonses & Lawrence 
Mason (Cerro Gordo)...... .... F. an 
(Harrison) ........... Frank Tamisica 
Mount Ayr* ( Piephoedeeeaves C. McMasters 
Mount Pieasant™ SEEF) cocce coess sees Babb & Babb 
Muscatine* (Muscatine) ..............- B 
Nashua (Chickasaw)..............+0-«0«- W.P. Perrin 
Neola ED cotcccocs ccesivenas Riley Clark 
Nevada* ( REE EI IE: BERT B. WELTY 
tizens’ Bank of California, Iowa, and 
First National Bank, Nevada. 
Newell (Buena Vista) 
Newton* (J: Neccemay 














Puan cocseccoessoeces tx 
Lake* BIRD. cccatccencesaia L. 8 
Lake* (Buena Mack & 
Se adseeell -W. 8. 
Ww berty 
West Union (Fayette) seccoccasescusées J.J. Berk 
Winterset” (Madison Dcaccccnccceoess Me We Oe Weeks 
KANSAS. 
Abilene’ (Dickinson)............... «esse G. W. Hurd 
ans fe erete 
C. L. Swarte 
H. M. & W. A. Jackson 
W. T. 
G Mead 
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we 
a 
- 
y 
w 
r 
a 
+ 
n 
D 
2 ome 
: I La office and Investment Age —_ Refers to Savings Bank of Somerect County and 
S $2 Wier County Rank an4 State Hank of Fredonia. | Taylorsville* (Spencer) ..............-. Lew B. Brown Bank of F 
“ a wi r CARER oP een Toadvin & Bell 
: ae ne 
v¥ 
® 
k. 
: vison Ss HE Jomnison LOUISIANA. MASSACHUSETTS. 
: Dinsbasceiausaiiaeee Asentsitatar Chane 
Vici PMS Ban | Bastrop” torenoase 
BOB igo (Shoridan)............ ....... . F. Schultheis | Bacon * (EB Baton 
| ohh coskenanaaiecasenae . Barbe: | Clinton” ( 
r 
ceaceseceeseeee.--P. B. Gillett | Monroe" (Ouachita)........-.-.---- . BOS TON* (Suffolk) 
1 New Orieans* (Orleans 
op |}. panhanentan dese Bene ee oer. NAMES T. & JOHN D. NIX, 127 Carondelet st. Refer| weegeny L, BAKER, 30 Court st. Praction in al 
. RRR, W.C.é Lene National Bank, New Smee © 4 courts. Collections and litigation 
t cop A me TT al ate ( one tional Ban Denver (Colo) Savings ven attention. and 
ED 060d ennai THOS. J). WHITE -] —_ gi ’ prom 
Refers Commercial State Charlotte (N.C.) Nat'l Bank. Diligence corporation law a . Refers to 
: Re nit ans changpe cual > ey or Trust & Safe Dep. Co. or any bank in Boston. 
: chiand : 
> ae c. % Middlows | Telvvopert” Wehdel.,, Leceard. Rasdoip» & Rawsall FLEISHER & HAINES (John N. Fleisher. Bon). ¥. 
~— genni tenn | Vidalia (Concordia)...--.........---.-. N M. Calhoun Haines), 31 State st. Ty em Ba 
Lindsborg (McPherson).............. John F. Hanson | Vidalia (Concordia)............ ai jection Gopertment. Refer 
‘ Hefers to First National Hank, Lindaborg, and | Refers to Hon. J L. Dogg. Judge of 10ch Judicial py De coches py fey 
J 8 ton oonts, Natches, , 
Tie nan.) State Bank. Jones & Jonce | and Judge D. N. Thompeon, Harrisonburg, La. JOSEPH J. GALLAGHER. 113 Devonshire st. General 
ee Se chiar) Licecuonncudékeeenae John E. Hessix NE. a practice. endagony- Brtiond 
Marion” (Marion)... ......s000ee-s- & Kelley MAI en tee 
(Marshall) ............ John A. hton bland (Aroostook)............---- Seth 8S. Thornton 
Aatiens ¢ ceases’ Fag OORE & SHEAD, 5 Tremont st. ae Moore, 
(Cra Serr Refers to Geo. R. Judge of Pro fh l. .* : 
, McPherson* (McPherson)...........- John D. Millikip | 4 oburn* Pye cnet dong Oakes. Pulsifer & Ludden Oliver W. Shead.) General a BY. | ook mae 
Meade* (Meade)... ... .......c00«s000--.--8. W. Miles Refer to the National Shee & Leather Bank and So pate Collections. ry’ — 
: Manespelie® (Ottawa) ......ccccee- begs - 4 Hurley First National Bank, both of Auburn. tile ype wg eh - an 
Mound ~ hoy ecccccceccososeesse ehn W. Poore Augusta* (Kennebeo)............... Heath & Antrewe Browning, 1 nad . Co., 
, Mound Valley* (Linn)...........-+.++- Send to Oswege | Bangor Penobe0ot) «ona }OSEPH E. HALL King & oe dothiers, Gutventag 
a dee -----Bowman & Bucher City Retese to Verto National Ses Press, Cam! . C. Harvey SNE eg 
I ae tere occ ER homens | math agabiboo) nang Jon Bet cesiienteiiae <n 
«ces cocccesoccces oh¥e Ref te ot i aT 
Refers to Oberlin National Bank. Biddeford" (York)...... ........--.--Charles W. Ross ee sc cinel taake 
Qlathe* (Johnson). ................++- Foster & Ferrel | Bronswick (Camberiland) ........ Clarence E. Sawyer H gE. 
iami Brookfield (Worcester)..........-....- Cottle 
( Miami) eee a a a | fers to Union National Bank of Bruns Cambridge’ (Middlesex) 
Osborne" A Ca’ais (Washington)............. Henee cyt _...... ._ Ane 
eecseeccceseccoscces ° Caribou (Aroos' eeasecoccces sees as 
Ottawa* ( Iklim) .....cccccceccccsses- F. A. Waddle Refer to Aroostook Trust & Benking Co. Chicopee Falls \Hampden)........... to Chicopee 
escveccesccens sesece Sheldon & Sheldon eerie agate to nap ae. pA 5 ee 7) 
(Crawford) ..... Fuller, Randolph & Wetsce Cherryfield (Washingtwa)............ L Dalton (Berkshire).................. 
Pratt* Dann aeenerwesernscentenens Charles H t | Dexter (Penobecot) se RIES Crosby & Crosby East CHampehire) .. WINSLOW H. EDWARDS 
Rassel!* (Rvasell)..... .........0.C. Ruppenthal. Dover* SE MRORIIGERSS Peaks & 135 st. law_ practice collec- 
See Serine (Logan + (Washtageon) EE JOHN H. McFAUL tions. Refers to First Nat'l Bank, East Hamptcn. 
WAGNER Refers to State Bank of Osk- | Basie Wash m in olty or any County oficial. Fall River (Bristol).............-..-. Phillips & Faller 
Franklin) .......-..----- E. O. Greenleat | Picoh' (Worcester).......--..--- Charles H. Bioud 
me Ny peleeet Sav. B’k. TE oe ERE. Robert W. 
Fort Fairfield (Aroostook) w fT. Refers to Wm. B. Crocker, Pres’t Foxboro Sav. B’k. 
(Kennebec) ....- Gloucester eee 
Houlton* Oe. $ct0e0.0cce @atshire)...........0.C. 
ciutcanmiaaste J. Field 
Refer to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co and anne many 
First National Bank, both of Lewiston Rate Ceageins....-.-- ---+---- — = aaa 
Livermore oon! a gage seat —,; oe ert Le ~ 
Oldtown (Penobecst) practice. Collections. Refers to ~~* Nat'l Bank. 
Refers to fo Rastern Trai Hiaaking Co, Oldtown | Hinsdale RIFE SES Ambrose 
Pittsfield (Somerset) .......... .....-«00+- Abel Davis Eines (iiamapaee! TREN Jehn 
vaeceater. to Pita aes = Lawrence* (Essex) 
| a | HARRY R. LAWRENCE, 2 Galecons prompts 
Randolph (Kennebec os National Bank, 
eres : Bay” Siaie Nation Banks Albert 1 Couch, 
Saco” eto Geo, > Treasurer La Savings Bank, F. 
y Sanford (Yer! ' Warren, cathing. 
- Charles W. Roberte A fot Sanford National Bank. 
Yates Center” CW aediaon )....Stephenson & Hogueland ane Soe Dicewkediuantid George bE aed Lee (Berkshire)....... A. B. Clark 
KENTUCRY. Thomaston (Knor) oo eeeoeen enna H. H. Hewits Lowell* a ee NG pa re 
Ashland (Boyd).-.......-+..--0++0e- D. W. Steele. Jr. Sedan ens cee ames T. O’Hearn) General - 
Bowling Green* (Warren)...........W. W. Manafield | West Gardiner (Kennebec).......... fag, A given prompt 8 
3 e* (Taylor)...... meets, >) eal MARYLAND. tention. Refer to Lowell Trust 
= = gpenbpepenger td kL a olis’ (Anne Arundel) ..... _James R. Brashears JAMES | G. HILL, 39 Hildreth Bldg. agg tt 
* AL’ Baitumore commercial collections. Prom 
Pamosth (Bendis) .2-2-2 Guy Me Roeotet | N- RUFUS GILL & ONS, Walle Bldg, 215 St, Pant attention given all Vusinces, efor 
Penton (Probl) oe ow uaiee | a cme gant haar gf Ditahou ti Boat 
a Ee emeasennsienen, fr ~ Baltimore Trust & Guar. Co. Hen Lanenburg (Worcester)......------ povisc acee 
Hasard W. H. MILLER ae, Co lity & it Co.o: Ma Lynn (Essex) 
» Ky. uuse SGRAVE, BO BowLING & BARS. Fideity 5 ding. ARTHUR BOGUE, 33 Ventral square. General law 
Geo. D. Givens ae. Sa Ie beth. Stake and, Federal Courts. 
awegs C. W. Miller attention t ares we to Central National Bank, First Nat'l 
leadon* (Laarel).. ---....-P. F. Stillings seennane Ai Se ee Bank, or Wm. O’shea, 112 Market st. 
Refers to the Postmaster or any County officaal. References : ity Deposi THOMAS F. SHEEHAN, 343 Union st. Prompt at- 
LOUISVILLE* (Jetterson)........... Lane & Harrison tienal Exchange Bank eration eciteciiens Gnd Gomacedal Ub. 
451 W. Jefferson st. 26 oS aie Fee, et . Se at Refers to Cen- 
Mayneia* (fares Shabbolaese’ and aaiain R. O, Bester a a S ww behape 1m Ay oot uenl eae 
(Bell)....-..-..-22-ceceee Ohas. A. Wood office. Collections @ specialty. Robert W. | Malden (Middlesex)..........-..------ 0. H. rpenter 
Morganfield (Union) .................- Bell & Davis Mobray. ane a a Bank, | Milford (Middlesex)..............------- ease 
town* (Butler)....... + «sees Guffy & Whalin Merchante National . 2 5 as Monson (Hampden) tein uanian 
Mount Sterling* (Montgomery) .........H. R. Prewitt Bank and Commercial ers Send to Henry C. Davie, Ware, 
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New Bed ford* (Bristoi)....... ..... Knowlton & Perry | Manistee* (Manistee) ..... . ««-++- JOHN H. GRANT | Rosedale* (Bolivar) .......... “ & $ton 
Masonic Building. Refers to First National Bank and Manistee Co. Refer to Hanover National New York, ang — 

Newburyport” , Essex).................... N. H. Jones Sa Bank. Tex ao 

North Adams (Berkahire Marquette* ( pile 
ARTHUR P. CARPENTER. Kimbell Block. Person- | Metamora ( } Su 

al attention given to general practice. Refers | Midland* ) Beatri 
Bank. National Bank or Adams Nat'l — Pleasan ve neg Re 

Northampton ‘ Hampshire)... FEIKER & EDWARDS | Niles ( Rateaasses ag _ 
4 and 5 Dewey nwa. H Feiker, Winslow H. | North Branch (Lapeer). ae Bine | 
Refer vo First Nat = Bank and No 2 a. a, Grove J. O. Marte Gat 

er rst Natio and Nor Ash TOOT) 2.2200 c eee cecedeseneed, ), 
National Bank. te eee 0 Oe a Birch Tree (Shenmes Sdesssoneeess widend to Wines — 

North Attleboro (Bristol) ..... ecuees F. W. Woodbury | Pontiac* (Oakland)............-.... hn H. Pattersor | Bloomfield* (Stoddard).......... ...... E. J. Willian Cozad 

« Norwood (Norfolk) ............ .. Sheldon & Sanborn Bofors to Firet Gommercial Bak Refers to the Bloomfield Bank. s 

Orange (Franklin)...........---.-- -Henry 4. Field | Port Huron* (St. Clair).... .... ........ Law & Moore | Boonville” (Cooper).........-++«« eee -W. G. Pondicty any 

ne ee ae Send to Henry C. Davis, W are. Mass. | Romeo (Macomb)...........-.----- at c. THORINGTON Rowling Green‘ (Pike)........+0+.-Robert |. Motley Bady 

®  Pitteticld* ; ) nonce nennene. ci Refers to Citizens’ National Bank SD vwsinan ctvederyounased J.B. Arbuthng 
Before to the Agrioaivaral ational Ba Bank. Bufalo* )-ccccecceses eeceecccceee: © ‘*- b 
(Norfolk)...... cdmenia L Saginaw“ bewones tler* Ecndosevesoccessndocegiameie A. 

Salon! ND icstapiia cin rdeaininbocks Pit WeCUSKER EJ. — REST, Eddy Bidg. ee) ie y nme Sd: dndighcceindl Turney & (oodries = 
60 Washington st. General Practice in all courts. ay all courte. anal — Carroliton* (Carroll)......... Losier, Painter « Morris — 
Collection department. Refers Mercantile aol a epecalty. . ee ap wy Carthage* (Jasper) Harrison & }arrise Falle 

Shelburne Falls (Franklin)............ Henry J. Field ame ene one atengg Bank of East Saginaw. ty pone 

South Hadley (Hampshire).... ...... Send w Hot-oke | Saint Joseph* (Berrien).................-- W. J. Lyon (Henry) R 8 & Son I 

Springtield* (Hampden) foals Ges. e* De epewal ansenkaee = + Cady | Columbia‘ (Boone) prooerntvereinsaiadl N ‘ a Goth 
PATRICK KILROY, Court Square Theatre Building | SP&Ft# (ReNt)......- 0000. --eeene ranene - Keister | Eminence (Shannon) ................. Send 

tions receive wey one) pt personal atten- Sturgis St Joseph nna... Ghat A. Stanges Forsyth* (Taney) Rt MANSRR SS William H. Johns _ 

tion. Insolvency an Calves + law and con: Three Rivers (! oseph)........... Patehin de Cantane | Gainesville (Ozark ......--.++-- -McClendon « Bocu Grar 

tested litigation. Refers to Pyoshen National West Dane a) > Traverse) ...Pa 3 city Grant ay Po Nhe woes cocsencccacsooes e: 7 Gibeca Bart 

D. E. WEBSTER, a Main st. Collections and com- Spoken Wuskienaes sa ree mo, oe ae Celera _ 
aw; No ublic ers to Firs taville: (Randolph ee 

T ay, te Charles G. Washb mn oi Morcha feb 

‘aanton" ( D contoniemiah ashburn 
Sy eee | ea ts 
nabeatmarhin enry o. Fi , Mihgrnibersnshcbandsibenn iid & G 
Waltham (Middlesex).................--- Thos. Curle Albers Lear (Freeborn) pasiniditdasiaces oad Carlson ie 
Ware (Hampshire) ................... HENRY C. DAVIS | 4 iden (Freeborn)..................... oe 
practice, including collections. Refers to | ‘4 mboy (Blue Earth).....-- Chas. Thom (Caldwell i. 

Wienbeen: (Middleses ete EE oh 7, 2 epeiennannaee icmn D fore to Kingston Savings Bank. Lal 

Westfield (Hampden)... EDWARD 1. THERNE) | "@Ialand (Renville)..-.--.-...-.. .. Fran ik Murtey | Kirksville (Adair)......-.....c00e+es-arec- J.C. 8m HE tes 
Room 1, Gowdy Block. Collections and commercial Bank, both at Janesville, ‘ine Lexington* (Lafayette) .............-- J. B. Shelwalter 
law. References: First National Bank. Brainerd* (Crow W spat A. Fleming | Macon* (Macon). ..........--sese+++---+ B. E. Guthrie Lin 

Westminster (Worcester)........... Send to Fitch Renekerts erwin)”. eepelaess: aogeesa te -y Everdef] | Marshall* (Saline)............. Parag mg A. Knight Lin 

Winchester (Middlesex) .... . ------G@0. _ Littlefield | Canby (Yellow Medicine).......... Geo. Fitesimmene Refers to Bank of Saline, at this place. Ma 

Worcester* ( Worcester)..... ecocnes Rice, King & Rice ‘i Marshfield* (Webster)............-...-..+--- E m4 Mo 

Maysville* A sccatheruecighis Robt. A. Hewitt, _ 

RICHARDS & CRA my CRANDALL, 514 Chamber of Com | Memphis* (Scotland) ......... Smoot, Madd & W Nat 

merce Collections and commercial busi ones ws (Randal eeccceccncsceccceces< Frank R. Jesse ¥el 

MICHIGAN. ness. Highest grade references furnished on on 4 no asten eee eeeeee Forrest G Ne 
ercHARDSON & DAY. © ial and WARREN LE wit General practice and collection = 

Adrian* (Lenawee).. .............. Robertson & ant. Refer to career ie business.” — (So Union Savings Bank and Oa! 

Albion (Calhoun)... B. Duluth, and t St Paul National Bank, St. Paal. ne Oot 

ah * (Alpena) e On 

Ann Arbor* (Washtenaw) 

= ne (Huron)... ; 

—a ( 

~~ ty* - TE Ee J.8 

Battle Creek (Calhoun 

Benton Harbor (Berrien T. LOUIS. 

Brown City (Sanilac) GEORGE W. WINSTEAD, 706-707 Carleton Bull g 

elamet (Houghton) General law and equity practice. Refers ° 
roe & GALBRAITH. General 7 practice. Boatmen's Bank. 0 

iections receive prompt attention. e vannah* (Andrew 
and stenographer in ofice. feferences: First | Minneapolis (Hennepin) SevSooher & Williams. Refer to the Commercial Bank. : 
National k and Merchants & Miners’ Bank, FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber a First ‘ 
Calumet and State Savings Bank, Laurium. Exchange. Comme reial, corporation ant and real wae So. Refers bh Bank an 

Columbiaville (Lapeet).......-------9: Send to Lapeer ae et ties. Refer to Flour City —_— ee ee 

Croswel) iSanilac).................... Wilford Maclem 

DETROIT* (Wayne) 

WILLIAM L. TANUARY, 4 Buhl Block. Member 
Commercial Law League of America. Refers ‘ 
to Gen. R. A. Alger. 
LEWIS A. STONEMAN. Also Commissioner of 
8, State of New York. 
— a HAMMOND. Refer to J. L. Harper & k 
Co. and Cabinet me Co. pa. 4 

Maton Kapids (Eaton) ................UVorbin & Peters = Versailles* (Morgan)............ Henry M. Washbura 

lint: ) SAINT PAUL* Giomeer Warrens ( Geoaai. Susbeedeos a. scot Oe OND ‘ 

Fran $. P. caosey, 610 " Globe a. See Webb City (Jaaper)...........see0es Wittich & Doves 

Frenont Ledge ( Refers te pee even’ _ ational Bank. Winona (Shannon) ...... ........00--. Samuel Wit | 

Gladwin* (Gladwin). ---d. T. Campbell | Saint Peter* (Nicollet)................... A. A. Stone ‘ 

Grand Rapids* (Kent) -8. ee MONTANA. 
TAGGART, DENISON & WILSON, 1011- IS eehion Ewe "Webber 5 4 . poner (Yellowstone) ...........--- James K. Gost 

Trust Co. Bldg. General practice. Settlement Atasunare for Wasodhante? Bank of Winona. Boulder (Jefferson).................. Thomas 1 Lyon 
of estates a law. nen ny matters | zambrota (Goodhue) J. H. Farwell | Bozeman* (Gallatin)...............---.-..-4 J. L. Staats 
— estern Michigan. RefortoKaat |“ = -—-=-—s—<“<S;7373 }E eee Butte* (Silver Bow).......-.--...-.-. ROOTE & CLARK 
uk, National Olty Bank and Refer to W. A. Clark & Brother, bankers; Hight 
Michigan MISSISSIPPI. Fairfield and Coluan ParrotMining & Smeitingbo. 
Ha eng Mergen "sa eat “Oharioe Ly Hal) (Monroe Paine patho 
r (ELUPON)....2....cccee arles L. Aberdeen* Now scccccccccccccccccess a. C. * 3 

Hart’ (Oceana). ----.------+ «-.-Winfleld §. Hansot | Bay, St.Louis" (Hancock). Bowers, Challe & MoDonald | Giustogs (Walley) ce.soc.sccc ccc abe 3. Ket 

Hartford (Van Buren).. . H. Tuttle | Brookhaven* (Lineoln)............ Cassedy & Cassedy Rotors to Lewis Bros. Bank 
Refers to Hartford Exchange Bank and E Postmaster | Canton* (Madison)..........-----.-.0---+.- . B. Great Falls* (Cascade) ..-eee-John N. Booth 

Hilladale* (Hillsdale) ...............-..-... D. L. Pratt | Clar (Coahoma) ........-...... John W. Cutrer | tamilton (Ravalli)........... ... O'Hara & Myers 

Houghton” (Houghton)............ Gray, Haire & Rice | Cleveland (Bolivar)..... Charles Scott & E. H. Woods Refer to omen County Bank, Hamilton. 

i, City (Lapeer)...........--.-.+-. Send to La Greenville’ (Was E darnndocacns Jas. M. Cashin : EDWARD HORSKY 

Be EMESIS 8 H. J. Horr Refers to Merchants & Planters’ Bank. Helena* (Lewis & Ularke)..........EDWA . 

feeced’ ~~ RS SI Humphrey & Cooper | Greenwood* (Leflore)............. & McClurg City Attorney. A eral law practice ~ 

sipheming (Marquette seen Young | Gulfport (Harrison).......... Send to Mississippi City cmt. Beny a8 Sees © — 

ackeon* (Jackson)............... & ey burg* (P Nadcwcicsscccdse vectead 8 Srenecs : 

Sonvaiaill Soutien ae od ya atl habebeosesestaioannnly MMe American N 
Odessa (Ionia). ........ a A H. Mains | Jackson” (Hinds)....................- J. H. Thom I* (Flathead)..... wei adcesentd McC. Wininger 

L’ Anse* Picesccupsinsorepedien . R. McKernan | McComb (BIRKS) cccccs. coccescces & Willlame Miles City (Custar)..........-...---000- Geo. W. Fart 

Lansing (Ingham)....... ward C. Chapin ¢ Dstsccasecs Cochran & Bozeman Refers to State National Bank. 

T.apeer* (Lapeer). . _-.. White. ‘tame & Cramtot | Miastasipni Citv* (Harrison) ..... -.-. ..T V Noland | Wiasonla* (Minaonla). ........... --.-- Jos. M Dixon 

Laurium (tleughton) Lcoameounie scaede Send to Calamen | Natchez’ ( Adams) 








Seddgesesheunseonss Eroes: E. Brown ' White oe Springs’ (Meagher) ...-....-.P. Black 
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NEBRASKA. Exeter* (Nockingham) . . Jobn O'Neil) Warren R Schenck 
F aoklin (Mernmack) Thos F. Clifford ; 
Aleew othe (BrOWR)...--00000-0+. A.W. Uenttangoce Frankhn Valle ies: Send vo Frankl asese, Hank of Hew Semy ent’ Eee- 
ig f -~ -— Semamampnaat qxohn A, Whitmer | Gru Is (Straord D “"... ‘1 alae Cite Shas 0. ae 
Bartictt* (Wheeler).............. Bishop & Anderson Keene* pea te Seer aes wee = 
Su 
1 Refers tu Nat'l B’k. 
Best Jowett & Plummer Ores Horner 
M. Ceecccccccccccsssecseces Wu. . Scott 
)..Burrham, Brown & Warren | Paterson* (Passaic)........ -oe+---Simonton & Micke} 
William J. — IRWIN W. SCHULTZ 
seoonecaiale collections. 
Samuel W. 

roy A. Emery Bank of Easton, Pa., or 
Wm. F. Russel! | piginfield (Union)...........--..-------- J. B, COWARD 
o> yt} 109 Park Ave. General law practice. Best facili- 
os seseceseccecoscocs Sooke Si Refers to City Na- 
hidadidhdeedepeeamnaciee F. p- Pamie 
NEWJERSEY. _| Red Bank (Monmouth).....John 8. Aj aie 
ienever (Fillmore PORGIRID NE. : Dg ey Arlington (Hudson).............-.Send to Jersey City | Sutherford (Bergen)............---. James W. Miller 
TEEPE HK ‘ yy | Asbury Park (Monmouth) ......... WESLEY B. STOUT CHARLES WECUM 

Gordon (Sheri Easley State a pe “ 


Refers to av erick Bank of Gordon. 





Lexington Dawson). cocccceccecencss 
Gen law practice. 





w. 

& 
Oskdale* (Antelope) ............-csceceecesd- Fe Boye 
DD MND <concconcceveseusenee Send to Schuy 
Omaha he (Dengion iinint -, ciated ah ag eee AND & MAY 


Refer to Union National Bank. 


JOHN, WILSON, BATTIN. ts"szatsz 
Gua Go. and M8 E Smith & Co. wholesale dry. 
gato aga pe caccceseccsesscoocoseece tt a 
os : d: evece cocecs cepese cocceveees 4 0) 
Oxford, 








Ulysses (Butler) .............<-00- sessee0. M. Skiles 
erona (Clay).....-...<cs0seces @ccesene Send to Sutton 
Wahoo* (Saund endockcccecegesecsonsite ay. Nee 
fers to First Nat'l and Saunders at. Banks. 
Wakefield (Dixon) .............cccees..-- EK. Martin 
Wayne* (Wayne). .........000..0.000- F.M. Northrop 
West Point* (Cuming)..... econenes -«-. Uriah Brunner 
isner DS ccncentcdahessenseuns Snghnees 8S. Lant 
BCE” CRUNED ceccad<cccamcescanstnen Harlan & Taylor 
NEVADA. 

Austin* (Lander)............cce«es. Walter C. Sogtert 
Carson Cig" (Oraaby) peecece sowcnccccecscoces n 
Reno* (Washee).......... ocencccccecees Wm. Webster 
Virginia City® (Story)... cccccccccesccces Geo. D. Pyne 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Andover (Merrimaok)....... eecceeseees- Geo. W. Stone 
i Dearborn 


Atlantic City* (Atlantic) 
REPETTO & REPETTO, 37 Law Building. General 
ractice. Collections and commercial law. 
fer to Union Nativnal Bank. 
om & DARNELL, 22-23 Real 5 and Law 
Bldg. (John C. Sims, Albert H. Darnell.) 
General law practice. Collections receive our 
prompt personal attention. Refer to Atlantic 
au ational Bank, Second National Bank of 
— City, or Farmers’ National Bank, Mt. 


auant ne 
of Atlantic City. 
Bayonne (Hudson).............. Foberson & Demarest 
«----....J0hp H. Daulke 
.P. 8. Scovel 
thonkeanng Robert R. La Monte 
ton* (Cumberland) .......... REX A. DONNELLY. 
eral practice. Collections receive mt pour 
personal attention. Refers to Cumberland Nat’1B’ 


Camden* (Camden) 


ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 415 Market st. 
collections and commercial law. 


tice, 
formation — relative New Jersey cor 


Refers to any National bank 


General 
In 


a Correspondence invited. Acts 
it for io corporations. Re 
fer at or Security Trust Co 
F. 0. WE General a practice. 
$ and commercial law. Acts as resi- 
ent 


t for fore corporations. Refers 
Saar“ 
Sead io Orange 


Cece eweeseeeeeseee 


Hoboken (Hudson)....... YOUNG, ARROWSMITH & ELY 
Hudson Trust g. All clase*s of legal busi- 
ness. Fully equipped collection department. Refer 
to Hudson Trust 


Jezsey City* (Hudson) 

J. HERBERT POTTS, Commercial Trast Co. —— 
ing, 15 to 21 yo Place. Bankruptcy and 
corporation law a specialty. Acting t for 
over corporations, inco uoder 
New Jersey laws. Refers to Hudson County 

National Bank and Commercial Trust Co. 
— & DEMAREST, Commercial Trust Co. 


General law practice. § facilities 


= pt handling of all claims. Refer to 
for rom A. Bullock, 220 Broadway, R. G. 
Dun & Co., N. Y. City; Commercial at Co., 


N. J. Title tee & Trust Co. or Hudson 
County National Bank, Jersey City. 


Lambertville yam of comin w ete igtene 

Long Branch (Monmouth)... ... -- Thomas P. Fay 
Scunseler at Law. 

Manasquan (Monmouth).... ..Parker & Pearce 

Matawan (Monmouth)...............Send to Freehold 

Moorestown (Burlington). édncngs conten G. M. HILLMAN 

Morristown* (Morris). ti Spe we F. Axtell 

Mount Holly* (Burlington). . ; M. HILLMAN 
Gaskill Bldg. General practice. ‘Collections re- 
ceive my prompt personal attention. Acts as resi- 
dent agent for non-resident corporations. Refers 
to Mount Holly National Bank. 

Newark* (Eesex) 
JOHN J. HOPPIN, 160 Market at. Fully pe 

collection —— ander my personal su} 


ervision. References: American Surety Oe, 
Newark; Essex County Nat'l Bank, Newark. 

J. BAYARD KIRKPATRICK, 592 Pradential Building. 
Coll comm corporation and = 
bate law. Refers to elity Trast Co., 
Essex County National Bank. 

3, RANDOLPH WOODRUFF. am ag d 
under my 
















* (Somerset) James L. Griggs 
Refers to First National Bank of Somerville. 
South Orange (Essex)............-...- Send to Orange 
Trenton* (Mercer) 


eee eee ce eee eeeeone 





Buftalo* (Erie) 
MARTIN CLARK, Eric os Savings Bank Bldg. 
Refers to Fidelity Trost Co., Third Nationa} 
Bank and Marine National Bank, Buffalo. 
Cambridge (Washington) 
Camden (Oneida Co.) 
aay er" (Mon 
law 
Spraker Bank. 
ca tafers to MeKechnis & Ga. tanikors 
Garthage 4 efferson)...... 
Catakill* (Geeene) 
Refers to Catskill National Bank. 
Siena atenaindaie .-....Send to Rochester 
College 
Cooperstown ) 
Sorina (Cortland) .............--- 








Eagle Banking Co. and State "peahiog | cn 
Newark. 
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LEE, 









THOM 













North tanaran 











Plattsbur; 
Potedam 








es E. MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 


dices CRT icscccoccccccctcceccoss N. T. Hewits 
K * (Ulster)............ oe & METZGER 
general law practice in State and Federal courts. 


Little Falls (Herkimer) 
“alone* ( 
Marathon 


NEW YORK* (New York) 


_—— ae eer, 87 Nassau st. Practice in 
Collecti 
specialty. Surrogate practice. serene? 
ew York; M. Phillips 
in display card. 
Loneran.ew & FOSTER, Room a. 141 
Broad 


Refer to Knickerbocker Trust Co., and Kelley, 
Miller & Co., Bankers. 


POTTER _ MINER, 38 Park Row. Insurance, bank- 
and corporatio Gen 
Commercial a. Remittances made im- 
mediately upon collection. Refer to American 
Life Teseennes Company, 11 Broadway; A. G. 
assan St., Bel 


ros. & Co., 455 Broadway ; American 
Co., Park Row Building. Many others on ap- 
plication. 


POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Daniel L. ), 206 
Broadway, N.Y.,and 67 8t James PL. ‘proton 
Fire ing. Go D:D. Whitney, Pres t Hamilton 


nt Rised Sustenoourte ( 
AS T. SEELYE, 180 Broadwa: 
practice, all courts. 


claime or 
Bank. New ork, Azeath Genes of Western 
Reserve Trust Co., Cleveland. 


Penz Yan* (Yates) 


Seereeeseeene 
eeeeeeeeeseeees 
Seer eeeerees 
Sees wencceesenes 


n* (Fulton) 


wn Bank. 


insurance and commercial law, special- 
Collections promptly made. 








( Sg R. Tom , Jr. 
elie ( estchester) - ««-..- John F bden 


BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
ons and commercial law a 


Bon, Mir, 2 ite at. (See other references 


way. (H. E. Lee, 0. H. Longfellow, G. 
D. Foster.) General law nad eens all courts. 


m law. 


& Bros., 126 N 


ka a he Pe de Geo. W. Roberts, 
bet Sedat Ges Ms 


a) 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
iL & ieee James Place. 






(Ciinton) . ......-..... 


Seer eee ec eeeesseens 


ewer ersenes wees 








seeeceewes 
eeeeeee 
eee ewe ees eenee 


ecklenburg)........... an w HARRIS 
14 and # Piedmont . Refers to First Na- 
tional oan “= Char’ National Bank. 


Potens ( 


séecedenssé cece ahaning & Segoe 

Bilsabeth City CP: cee me ern ead ¥. Lamb 
Fayetteville’ (Cumberland)............ C. W. Bidgood 
Gastonia (Gaston) ................-- William H. Lewis 


uilford)...........-- 9 a a Seauns 
for Cit) Nat'l Bank, 


Ins. 
Co., Unde: writers Ins. Co. and refers to any bank 
or business man in Greensboro. 


Jefterson* (Ashe) 






Maxton (Robeson) ..............-....--- McLean 
to MS aN s Maxton, N. C., nae Bank of 
Lumberton, N. C. 
(Union)........ .....- « --. Robert B. Redwine 
Mt Airy ( f cncsevce-coscocccoess Geo. W. 5: 
New Docc scnccccqescstocss 
Balad vayettevilis si.” atiorucy for Raleigh Savings 
at. for 
pees nay 8 res ~~ Cameron 
Roxboro’ ( Descéccaccon cocepescecd J. 8. Merntt 
Refers to the People's Bank. 
therfordton* (Rutherford).... ........... 8. Gallart 
Refers to Bank of Rutherford: 
Siler City (Chatham)... ... -«---- Walter D, Siler 
ph oe ity. an 
Shelby* (Cleveland)................--- Gidney & 
SE Grier & Lon 
Sutherland (Ashe)...... .-W. RB. 
Whiteville* (Columbus) J.B. Schulken 
Ww: * (Martin -H. W. Stubbs 
Wilmington* (New Hanover)...........P. B. Manning 


Winston-Salem (Forsyth) Glenn, Manley & & Hendren 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
AMET Od.) cccscccces coves Blaisdell & Bird 
Bath (Pembina)...............00+-- Burk Vica 
* (Burieigh)............ A. T. PATTERSON 


eee eee een eeeeee seeeee 


Bank, 8 
First National Bank of Cando. 
okinson” (Stark)................ James G. Campbell 
Ellendale* ( WU ic cccccccececoses 
——s CII. cater stness <a A. W. L. Hamilton 


Seer ewer e eee eeeeeenens 


se eeeeseseeseee see 
Cee emeene weeeee 


CeCe ee eee ee eens senses 


(Emmons)... . . A, Armstrong 
Williston (Williams) te édsosee evesee Send to Towner 






W'llow Citv (Bottinean)..............Send to Towner 












OHIO, 


cenee 


CINCINNATI* (Hainilton) 
JNO. 0. ECKERT, 7-10 Miller ite. Collections 


Louis Manas, 
Geo, A. Thayer Co., Carpet Mfrs. 
— a barrens & HUNT, 57-58 St. Pag 
ward P. Moulinier, ‘Alfred 


G P. Hunt). Prompt attention 
Second National Bank, Equitable Nota 
n ie 

Bank, Cincinnati Trust Co. 

ROEBLING & ROEBLING, S. E. Cor. 4th & Mains, 
Unusual facilities for mercan’ liti 
Collections receive best possible attention. Re. 
fer to Atlas Nat'l Bank or Cincinnati Sav. B’k. 

Circlevilie* (Pickaway)........... ooeeesH. A. Weldon 


CLEVELAND* (Cuyahoga) 
jn0. a ages, 740 ieee = 


BACON & CLAY, (Richard Bacon, Albert A 
Attorneys Counselors at ob ian, | Bociety ml 


Savings Building. Counsel © ity 
Trust Co., ‘The = ce The 
° Cleveland Transfer Co., The Con 
solidated Telephone Co., and corporations, 


FRED. C. GEIGER, 826 to 829 for Sa 
Biag, eS ‘or on 


Promptness N Sevograpbe: 
Long. distance telephone, etc., in office for 
prompt handling of business. Forwarder s 
no Refers to United Banking & 


OYER, WILLIAMS & STOUFFER, 514-518 Spahr 
cae law and collections a a 


tional Bank, Columbus. jnmeats Fa 
um 
& Guaranty Co., Baltimore, M: 
oa N. HUGGINS, . General 
King prac 


for M z Co. 
The Bari nginearingd On Mfg. Co. 


and Merchants & Manufactasers’ Nat’! 
F. S. MONNETT, 607-608 The Wyandotte, (ex-Atty. 
Gen'l Ohio). Collections and 1 = 





Columbus Grove (Putmam)............«.+-- ae i 
Corning (Perry) ..----.0e0.-2+ seeseeeees T. M. Potter 


He 


14) 


eee RPPRe TTP 22S See eee EEE E EEO EBE se antl PENEREEREE 
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Coli Daneansville (Blair) ...22.-.-222---2+2 Send to Tyrone 
m4 Easton* (Northampton) 
Rober ROBERT A. HAMILTON, Jones Buiiaiug. Keterence 
Ulimaa on request. 
a W $. KIRKPATRICK, Ex-Attorney-General. 8. W. 
+ Kooy Yor. Centre Square. 
Donald ‘ECHT & McKEEN, 464 Northampton st. (A. 8. 
Hove Kaecht, Wm. M. McKeon.) General few 
‘Sarag dce. Particular to 
h Refer to Northampton Nationa! Bank. 
ir! Emporium* (Cameron).......... Johnson & MoNarney 
; Erie* (Erie)...... .----.-.0+-------. A. DAVENPORT 
Wor 632 State st. Refers to any bank in a the city of 
take cial law in Federal and State Courts 
- Shuey . Franklin* (Vepango)........---.+-++---++- L. Kable 
itting, fay Landon* (Madison)...............+0. OREGON Refers to Sav. Bank & International B’k. 
H Gettysburg" ( W. C. Shee! 
Merene ee eS Batten CARRIED. «<2 000060056002-0-- -C. v 
. Send to McConnelsvil! Greensburg* (Westmoreland)...FRANK 8. HARGRAVE 
ord] be daa Beam Greenville (Mercer)......... scat -eae/H. L. Keek 
Kramer * ( Pecccccs L LENWOOD, SMITH & | Astoria* (Clateop)......... Dada secscences A. R. Kanaga 
LEEPER. Refer to Citisens’ National Bank and Eugene” (Lane) -n-o-onseen oo. Hale & Norton | “srrisbarg* (Denphin) 
- Hyde First National Bank. pare (vemmnae ---- Thos. H. & E. B. T W. JUSTIN Room 2, Kelker Bldg. Refers 
* McMinn (Yam )....-- ---. Rhodes & to Harrisburg Co. and Harrisburg Ns» 
Marion* (Marion).......-+..+--.+«+ GRANT E. MOUSER M Bank 
Collections and commercial law 2 specialty. Refers gp a | D. Pulford tional 
to Marion Co. Bank, or Farmers & Mechanics’ B’k. horough attention given any legitimate business. ROBERT B. WALLACE, Calder lag. Genera 
Notary, ay Martinaville (Ciimeon) A. Merete | FerGand” (Gatenemate Kranefer Co. Firet National Bank. 5 
De., or State Courts. Commissioners of deeds. Com-| Hassiton Lesne......... siatics John J 
mercial business attention. Refer © cet gugeeemie - Ww 
.* ve Chase ational Bank k of New York, Associated ewnvanace 200: manor tS 
. Banking Trust B London 
pre Francisco Bank (Ltd.), P . Eouneistows . 
Jen (Montgomery).... ......- Samael H. " 
i") SCHNABEL & SCHNAB 515 Chamber of Com- 
ations, merce eS in Foteral and Sinteve eens... paagunihdiel eee &: ROSE 
ws. Geonciead iboae in change of oll: cantile reports. — taken. ‘otary i 
— tions. Chas. J. Schnabel, Notary and| offiee. Refers to the First National Bank. 
n. Re. L of Deeds. References: Mer- 
BL chants’ National Bank and Fisher, Thorsen & | Lancaster* (Lancaster) 
. JACOB H. BYRNE, 43 North Duke st. General 
r Salem* (Marion).............-....- John W. 
a The Dalles* (Wasco) .....--..... Huntington & Wilson ee Refers to the Conestoga 
Union’ (Union) cnc Deve | A. 8, HERSHEY, <7Grans ot. My 
on — People’s National Bank. 
Bank, D. Young Lansdale (Montgomery)...... .-.. Send to Norristown 
ae ‘m. Dunn PENNSYLVANIA. Latrobe* (Westmoreland) ...... ...Frank B. 
von . H. Dakin Lebanon* (Lebanon)......... ..CUGENE D. SIEGRIST, 
re C. Moore be receives attention. Colleo- 
B. Fisher | Alexandria (Huntingdon)............. Send to — Refers to National Bank. 
re -S Rgetsamaeniaes 995 teams a Lewisburg (Unlon)-.......--M. Edward Shaughnessy 
’ ummer 
‘on ; Milligan | Allentown* CLahigh) Kock Haren (ints) 1s Bal 
CHARLES R. JAMES, 203-4-5 Commonwealth Bldg, City (Schuylkill) ...... «ee- Robert P. Swank 
> to Gallipolis Ces ene k aa. Practice Martinsbarg eseee ececnce coees -Send to Tyrone 
s courts. Corporation iw 
ng Rush Abbott liteation. Refers to Allentown oe tak Maach Chunk* enn go ey 
law. poration law and insolvency Litigation. Attorneys 
Toledo* ) 0. R. B. LEIDY. General practice in all courts. 
7 CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Suite 992-4 Spitser Collections reosive prompt personal attention, Lehigh Valley Railway. Refer to First N 
pnt Bldg. Attorneys for National Bank of Com- Refers to Lehigh Valley Trust & Deposit Co. Bank. 
nga merce, The Hardy Banking Co. and The Brad- es) Sanna E. Finley 
street Co. Special collection department. Altoona (Biair)........... .....-...-J. $. LEISENRING 137 ave. 
Toronto (Jefferson)............---..2-+--- 5. B. Solicitor for First National of Altoona. Meadville* (Crawford)................Joshua Douglass 
wey Uhrichsville Caen Send fer Ambler (Mon 
Ure ate as Witsoe | Aner eRe 
vee’ (Van Wert) ........ POSTE i.e Heaver Falls ( z 
i Tefars to Merchants’ State Banks" Bellofontes (Centre) ooo Fehm Me Dale | Maroer* Cleroer).....-.a+------0- ---;;- John W. Bell 
. Benton (Columbia) ................- ses. 8. B. Karns woe Ne (Union) -...--..--------- ee 
ality Bethlehem (Northampton)................R. 8 Taylor ce Wek ene \""W. Parke Warne 
Bloomabarg* (Columbia).---..........ALBERT W. DUY Mount Sarmel (Nosthamberiand). weed, Baoan 
> e Mount Pleasant ‘esmoreland) eee eee eee evin Cort 
Ge collections. Refers to First National Bank. Nanticoke a iedibes sddsonmnenniiens H. P. Robins 
Blossburg (Tioga) ..........-..«+<++-s«+. 
oq Bre (Mfekeani..... 
q . oe idgeport on 
= ¥ Springs (Greene) ; ! Bristol (Bucks).......... peonn soneoalia 
oungstown* ( Doesece seiwes . Calvin Ewing . B. 
. Zanceville* (Muskingum)......... JOHN A. WILLIAMS Brookyillar iefersn)AlezanderC John MC Wht Clearfield to 
Co., Carbondale ( wana).............¥. M. Monaghan Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to Tyrone 
Co. Refers to Miners & Merchants’ Bank. 
ers Carlisle* (Cumberiand).............. Herman Berg, Jr. | PHILADELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 
ter Chambersbarg* (Franklin) ............. W. Alexander 328 Drexel . a 
~ HOWARD F, NOBLE. Refers to Valley National | '* ",OtGiatlaw and collections, Rofers to Phila- 
Bank of Chambersburg and First Nat'l Bank delphia office Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
via of Greencastle, Pa. General law and collections. Hartford, Conn.; Union Surety & Guaranty 
=| OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. Besinese Se nee. residents given prompt atten- Co., Philadelphia ete. 
le Charges reasona’ 8. 
“4 Chester (Delaware)............- CARR & FRANCISCUS, Provident Bldg. , 
nid Clarion* (Clarion)................-.---. Reid & Maffets and ~ 
mo 3 Beaver* (Beaver).......-.0.00+ erecnacsese Carter Tracy | Clearfield* (Clearfield) ............... 1 modern wl oe Depo- 
ler Chandler’ (Lanooln)....... ....... J.B. A. Robertson Commercial law and litigation a speciaity. sitions e ee tents * Lt 
"4 ony 2 peepee Collegavitte Cement?) Go.; Philadelphia, The Provident Life é Trast 
iD E] Reno* (Canadian).......... oee-eeeeeeChas. L. Crum | Conn RRR OF” Ci aw Mig. Oo; Wm. H. 
" eens aay seenenercecscccecoscees 8. Green Conshohocken ontgomery) i ~ 4 » ey = ‘Hand, Co. er 
obart i uae tee ie Wt aaah -. meyer ~ % — 
q BEN). F. PAUL. Refers to City National Bank, Curwensville (Clearfield) . ee 
is ere COOPER, 1211-1214 Stephen Girard 
Kingfisher* (Kingfisher)........ .... Boynton & Smith | Doylestown* (Bucks)...............-.+ JOHN A. MORTON . ; 
Lawton (Geman) =. Htaminon Bros, & Co. | "Collections, prompd of Bldg. General and Orphan's Court 
an Cmip tak | See trent Oe. and De Rotors to The Continental Title & rast Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA (Continued.) Scranton’ (Lackawanna) oon ee debrand 
ARCHIBALD R. DEWEY. 805 Provident Col.| Ww. H. JESSUP, Jr, 200, 204 Ounmen- Spartanburg Siovgendete nacre, —© ‘a 
lections. ral la wealth bld Practice in-all State and U. &. 
Land, Title & Tast Co. ge Kerr & 00, Courts. _ ine = department under 
7 wm Morris So. wholesale diamonds i au, Deleware," Lackawanna SOUTH DAKOTA. 
and je . & Western By. y. Gow and Leckawanna Iron & 
Steel Co. any bank of Scran Aberdeen* (Brown).........+-+e0000s-e0+ J. E. Adams 
CHARLES F. rome pon 1015 St ‘ , 
Bldg. General practice. "7 fous and in W. McDONALD, 910 to 018 Meare Bldg. General Bangers -—- - appenmmanannanoccanee. Mg 
ers Real Estate practice. commercial la * oO 
Trast tinental Title. & Trust Co., = Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount * (Brule)... saomacrcnpesces! A a 
Hughes & Bradley. wholesale manufacturers. Clear Lake* (Deael).....--.---------.Albe R. Alles 
Shamokin (Northumberland). ......-. D. W. Custer* (Custer).........-----+-+++- Ed. L. Grantham 
J. EDMUND ENICH, 1001 Chestont st. General | St a re ode een Refers to Custer County Bank. 
_ hited Security Life Ine Trust Co. of Pa., Smethport* (McKean)........... eeceesses: E. R. Mayo Deadwood" (Lawrence) sevens sss ceceeerse BC Polley 
Haslet, a & Co. wholesale tin, ‘16 No. On’ Deccce ,.Send to Norristown Flandreaa’ (M eccce «aceeeessGeorge Rice 
24 st.; Dani wholesale wine, 1634 --d. D. Brodhead | Het Be hiv ae ae 
Market et. ab ayy BH - w holesale tea, 35 eer eeee . ereereee 4. 


So. Froat et 


cone F. HAINES, Arcade ie. Broad st. and 
. Penn References: Franklin National 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 717 Walnut st. General 
and commercial law. 


to Union Nat'l Bank, Atlantic City, N.J. 





PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 


WAY. Lm & MORRIS 


ay ae and re 


1108 
braptey Lew 
Pre wack. 
rg iis Peek Pitts. 
meeteass ~ 
; Carter, Hughes en bwight 
Holt, Wheeler & & Sidley, Chicago ; 
Blake, Lash & Cassels, Toron’ ; Stibbard, 
Gibson & Co., London. 


ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. 
collections and Notary - Public. 
Freehold Bank. 


. E. FULMER, 413 Fourth are. Practice in all 


* uma, sgaone to the Freehold Bank of 


Pitieburg or First Nat'l Bank of Oakdale, Pa. 


we. M. 4 ay a. Long dis- 
tance Court 3766. General 


practice, 
collections a 
collections ‘and bank ropicy, ‘Kefa 


General law 
Refers to 


PRESTLEY & NESBIT, Suite 76 St. when Bldg. 
450 Fourth ave. "(John L. Presti ¥ 
yp General ice in sale ear. 
cial atten to real estate law. collections, 
ban ont {municipal law. Refer to Free- 
hold Nat'l Bank, Mercantile 
Trust e! Fidelit iy "Te & Trust Co. of Pitts- 


or First 


ani Beuk Bank of 1 McDonali” Pa. 


Pittston (Luserne)......... ....-.-..---- ¥. C. Mosier 


Pottstown photon rans > bene GEORGE L. EGOLF 
General prac'ice. Uae and commercial law. 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank. 

Potteville* (Schuylkill) .. .-A. W. Schalek 
Refers to any o beak at this plae. 

Punxsutawney (Jefferson)... ........Jacob L. Fisher 
Refers "to Punxentawney National and First Na- 
taonal Banks. 

M. Becker 

Sena ‘aT? Haven 
-Fred FH Ely 

to ie 

Send to Norristown 





* ( 


Sa 
Claflin Co. and R. G. Dun & Co. 
York* (York) 
ates 6 Cae. 10 West Market st. (H.C. 
N. Sanborn Ross.) Snes 
Ww. 
gr. Collection 
Bank or any bank of York, Pa. 
JAMES G. scaiieth hale indhlana Prom: 
personal atten commercial Dane 
ness. Refers to Drovers & Mechanics’ Nat.B’k- 


JOHN N. LOGAN, 5 East Market st. General prac- 
Trust Cc Of York or Dillaburg National Bank. 


John F. Ke... Refers to York Trust Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


B-istol* a ceneee cenees soeee- Samuel Norris 


Now port* (Newport John C. Burke 
Pa #tacket ( Farnswortb 
7 908 ion Building 
arren (Bristol) B. 
Westerly (Washington) Albert B. Crafts 
‘oon: illiam G. Rich 











a a 
Sterling & Clark. 
Wn. ieenhat. 


business 


Sieottoward Babocek. 
of Sisseton. 
Barrington Lane & 


"oRRANK 8 “PHAN SEARS. 


Knoxville* (Knox) 
Ss & PEYTON. 
East Tenn. Nat. Bank and Third Na- 


Redfield N: 
SIOUX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 
BAILEY & VOORHEES. 


* C. A. CHRISTOPHERSON. General law ge 
Reference: 






Refer to Mercbante’ Bank. 
~ ye Bank of Redfield and 


Sioux Falls Savings Bank 
sat and vigorous attention toal 
Refers to First National Bank 
Son. Refer to Sisseton State B'k. 
besees «++eeee-30hR Nicolson 


References: Farmers & Mer. 


Bank, Webster, aud Ab rdeen Na- 
canal Banik, Aberdeen; Hon. J, H. McCoy, 
Circuit Judge. 

Wilmot (Roberts) .............. «seneesed. J. Batterson 
Yankton* (Yankton)..............-.+. R. E. McDowell 
TENNESSEE. 

Allentown (Carter) ............++ to Elizabethton 

Sullivan) ecccocevccecese ---.-Curtin & Haynes 

(Haywood)....... © cevess J. W. EB. Moore 

Butler (Johnson) ..............- Send to ton 

Centreville* ~~ coccee Clagett & ham 

Charlotte* (Dickson)....... aosestcconscese Ws Ase COOK 
Chattanooga* ( 


‘“ : andatled SMITH & CARSWELL 
D. Carswell) La 





Refer to City National 











Ceecoveces cocccceses Ww 
Barn (Barnwell) .......... Bell'nger & Townsend 
Refer to Citizens’ 
Beaufort* (Beaufort)...........0+--..-- W.I. Verdier 
Caaden* (Kershaw) ...........+++------ C. L. 
CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 
Chester* Ro iets bbabebeeeosseetd Ashbel G. Brice 
Columbia* (Richland) 
Ww. *BOYD EVANS. Room 7 Clark . Cor- 
poration, commercial and bankin tereste 
a peter. Sos for South in 
Spanish claims matters. Refers to every 
bank in Columbia, and to Attorney-General of 
the State. 
Gaffney* (Cherokee) ...... 2.2.2 .ecenseeeeee J.C. Otte 
Greenville* (Greenville)....... eens odins Isaac M. Bryan 
Newberry* (Newberry)............. Sease & Dominick 


omphis* ( 
L. & €. LEHMAN. Refer to Manhattan Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Morristown” (Hamblen) ........Shields & Mountcastie 
Nashville* (Davidson) .............. waa S ey 

Be iinainn W. O. Mim 

( Pecccccccccccccsccccesocs cae. B 
Send to Elizabethton 

-.-Send to Elizabeth 

eae, oy 
alker & Hunt 

eduosgoecosbncgaboeas J. R. 
Waverly* (Hunpt ) J. F. Shannon 
piven «-+-+-Ollie W. Anderton 
Refers to Bank of and B’k of Decherd. 
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Aspermont Caner 


- SHREWSBURY & SPURLOCK 
Refer to the Bank of Aspermont. 


Besamont, (Jefferson Co.)...... as 
Attorney and Counselor at law. 
Blanchette Bldg. Practice in all courts, wate and 
Federal. Commercial law, a S sae 
Beigation given careful attention. 
banks and ali credit guides. Wester Unie ny Code. 


Sink dcueuibabaaeeetiebens J. R. CAMPBELL 
Refers to Bank of Collinsville. 


Qolam bus (Colorado) 


Commerce ay Pe ee epee 2S. 0. tears 
Refers to Ablowich & Green, at this 


* (Navarro) 
Special attention to collections, « 
estate and commercial law. 


W. J. WEAVER. 
. real 





GEORGE 0. Mcaown Rasen 68.6 0 Devel, Wie, 
rane 


cine — %-y to any tart of the Sean of 











Woodville* (Tyler).......-.<.+.00-s00000 J. A. Moon 


UTAH. 


Srigham* (Box coca: gabtuare 


a ).- jsdsmanbind 
* (Weber) .. ecesecossees sive: cee 
) 


Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 

BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, 5th floor Auerbach Block, 
Commercial litigation especially. 

are & —— >. Suite 126-123 oie | 

corporation an m 
hemor ee to Commercial Na- 

tonal” k of this city. References furnished 
at any point where required. 


VERMONT. 


Frank Stowe 

-Clark C. brigge 

RUSSELL W. ' AFT "Refers to Merchants’ National 
Bank & ae Trust Co., Barlington. 
Cambridge (omeiite Send to Hyde Park 
eld ( .--Send te St. Albans 


wick (Caledonia) 

Hyde Park* ee .F. 

Refers to the Lamoiile County National Bank. 

Send to an Park 

Lyndonville (Caledonia) J. T. Gleason 
Refers to National Bank of Lyndonville. 
Sentpetier* Weckiaagen). Ditingiem. Huse& Howla»~ 
Morrisville (Lamoille) . . --Send to H de Park 
Northfield (W i. ee Hg ren 
North Hero* ( Isle)... -Bend to St. 
R vtland* (Rutland)................ GEO. A. BRIGHAM 
Refers to Rutland Co. National Bank. 


“heidon (Franklin) 
St. Albans* ( 


Courts, Danville and Chathar. 
ie 

Law and Collections 

Bank and Sutherlin-Meade Tobacco 


Eastville* (Ni 


People’ s National Bank. 
Magreier (York) 
anassas* (Prince ae - 
or (Chesterfield). . 
Math 


city officer or banker. 
Norfold* (Norfolk) 
A. B. SELDNER, pod 3 at 


L B. 
Room 28, re Bidg, Norfolk, Va 


scecllan” Gussant femme 
co. State a 

Va. Commeraal 
. Refers to RRy ny National 


Pulaski* (Pulaski)........-.--..--- seoee-O. C. Brower 


Richmond* (Henrico) 
EDWIN P. COX, Room 4, 1103 E. ee _— 
Merchants’ National and State 


to Bank 
of Virvina of Richmond, Va Boot « Sting 
WM. J, WHITE, 1112 E. Mainst. MGR: ASSO- 
CIATED Commercial Cor- 
. Insurance and Real Estate Law. A 


Collection Department. 
References: arpee National Bank, Amer- 
ican National Bank and Southern Trust Co. 


GRAY & TAIT, 506 Mutual Life Bldg. Commer- 
— a Ss. 


oe Sng od 
bankers, and 
Lake, 


cial, corporation, probate 
ee References: Scandinavian 
can Bank, Seattle; Kountze 
Constable & Co.. and Tefft, 
New York; McCornick & Co., 
Nat'l Bank of the Republic, 


Spokane* (Spokane) 


SAMUEL R. STERN, 


630-633 
CHE ROOKERY 
ANNEX. 





Tacoma‘ (Pierce) 


as & ALLYN, Si widely’ Slag’ efor, La 
and State 


Walla Walla* (Walla Walla) 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison* (Webster) 
Conmnaetet Dae cal Gases. Refer to 


ae News* (Warwick) NELMS & WISE 
elms Bldg. References: The City Bank or any 


Commercial. collec 
Litigation. Refers to any 








to any bank in Portamou ‘or Berkley, Va. 
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New Martinsville* (Wetzel) 
3. W. NEWMAN. Collec Refers to 
The N ames Hill, Mont 


ew Martinsville 
L = Irvin 
Ober, B. ¥. Morgan, Jas. V.Higgina, Merchants. 
Parkersburg* (W 00a) 
MERRICK & SMITH. Refer to Parkers’ 
tional, First National and 














Seaes Center 






























JOHN 3. P. v'BRIEN 1400 
Bank. and collections ‘ge ~ -*- to fot 
Williamson* (Mingo) 
DoveLes W. BROWN. Refers to James Donivan, 
County Court, Mingo Co. 
Sheppard & Goodykoontz. Refer to Bank of 
Williamson. 
WISCONSIN. 
An * (Langlade) ...............--.- a7 . Trever 
Appleton* (Outagomie) ...... LYM . BAR*ES 
Arcadia (Trempealeanu) ..... RICHMOND 4 ichmono 
ces: Bank of Arcadia, Bank of Whitehall. 
Bank of Galesville, Bank of Blair. 
Achiand* egy 
Baraboo* (Sauk)... 
Beloit (Rock) 
Blair (Trempealeau) 
Boscobel (Grant) 
John J. Blaine. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
and State Bank of Boscobel. 
William E. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 












Janesville’ (Rock) 


FETHERS (0. H), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M 
O.), 10 West Milwauk 
First N: 















MILW AUKEE* (Milwaukee) 

















ow Yi 
pod, Foulard & Co., 
eg Wola Oe 















te 
pimetasonecooous sohe Geo. H. 
eee —nre == Gee BW Den 
) Send to Columbus 










eens cn eeeeesenes 
ee meee eeeweeeseenene 


TOE Thang MS 
Ww 

First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank in 
State of Wyoming. 


eee reer eeeeeecenees 








‘as & Nickens 


Honolulu 





CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


st. Stephen 
as 3 ae \Oerkseee Fisher & 

ova Scotia and People’s Bank 
NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns)..............+---Kent & Howley 
NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 


Calgary* (Alberta Ter.).............+-- W. 1. Bernard 
Edmonton (Alberta Tres: Jevessoneen 35 Taylor & Boyle 


(Assiniboia Ter.) .......... & Robson 
Feettowe (Assiniboia ter). asows James F. MacLean 
NOVA SOOTIA. 
ailagendd barsenbioulia 
Gere 
(Lanenburg) a nad Ee 


~ ani RY & CAHAN. 
aah 0, Coane Robt. E. cae, 


mag A Weldon, 
, L.L.B.; Charies 














Parrsboro 


McLAURIN & MILLAR 
dane 
Seaforth (Huron) ...............0+<+-s00+-- R. 8. Han 
St. Catharines* (Lincoln)...... couaees Collier & Bursa 
TORONTO* (York) 
Douglas 


Toronto Junction (York)............- JOHN JENNINGS 
Windaor* (Basex) ........0++-eceeesseenss Ellis & Ells 


Charlottetown* (Qreene) eopesesoese Mellish & Mellish 
Refer to az Bank ef Canada. 
Summerside* 


Danville ( 


MONTREAL* (Mon 
New Carlisle (Bonaventure) 


A 
Quebeo* ( 


YOKOHAMA. 
GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellor at Law. 





Bay (Lunenburg) ..-.. .... on t 


oy -Fraser, Ji 


( ns meDON: DE 
to the of Halifax, N. § 








fe ~ ee ponccescceccescoecs 
TIS NS IE w. 
SAN JUAN............--.000+ Joseph Anderson, Jr 9 Duna oe is ial Bank, Lanne 
branch, or Ontario Loan & Debenture Co., Londm, 
PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS OMGISCGRAKEN, HENDERSON & MeDOUGAL. Dans 
papnapagnccconccsccnsese STEELE & BRADLEY partmental Ag ‘Agents. to Bank © of Ottane 
70 Calle Rosario. 


a. Mejeuts, L LL.B.; Ha 
Millar), 12 st. Barristers , Soliciten 
ete. : Bank of Ottaws, 
Harvester Co., Chicago. 


& Murray, 61 Victoria street. 


eeeeeeeere 






treal).......++.+- 
- «+++ ames Edward Mil 


x itor. 
Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Stuart 


MEXICO. 


MEXICO ( of) 
J. L. STARR HUNT, Calle de Montealegre, No. ». 
eee to Cyzne 7 hy ee es 
~cord SRUNSWICK. rey x ‘Sornall, ‘[ron manufacturers, 26th st 
Fredericton (York)............-« --- ARTHUR R. R. Supe and 11th ave., N.Y.; Straus,» 
Refers to Bank of Nova Scotia and firm of J. & W. Seligman & Co., Mil’s 
Hefre to, The ani of ova . ¥.; Carl A. Gersdorff, of Guthrie, Cra 








ENCLAND. 


Jno. Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincolns In 


(opp. Law Courts) Carey #. 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 
gs ALABAMA. 
HENRY KIRK WHITE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law and Soli- 
citor in Chancery. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
a practice in law, c 





rapher ober and notary in office. 
ee 4 collections in North ee un 
fers u Court ontgomery; 
U. 8. Cireult Juage E David D. shetty. Hunteville, Ala. 








CONNE CTICUT. 
CLITUS H. KING, 
Attorney at Law, 


Beer’s Batiding. 
BRIDGEPORT, - - CONN. 


CULLECTIONS, REPORTING any COMMERCIAL LAW 








Refers to Conpections Hetioeal Bank, Vincent Bros. 
T. L. Watson & Co. Man 


ANDREW J. EWEN, 


Attorney at Law, 


DERBY, CONN. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refers to Birmingham National Bank. 
CORNELL US J. DANAHER, 


Attorney, 


4 Wilcox Bieck, MERIDEN, CONN. 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Kefers to Home National Rank. 


EELMER G. DERBY. 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


OULLECTIUONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


oa Y. M, o9 MIDDLETOWN, 
Residence: . 








Br $38 





Refers to Middlesex County Nationa! Bank. 


THOMAS BOWEN, 


Attorney at Law, 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. COMMERCIAL LAW 
AND COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Naugatuck National Bank. 


LBERT McCLELLAN MATHEWSON, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Offices: 304-305 Exchange Building, 

131 Church Street. Elevater, 865 Chapel St. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

* COMMERCIAL, PROBATE, INSOLVENCY LAW AND 
COLLECTIONS. 


Roy py os hoe 
W. F. DELANEY, 


Attorney at Law, 


Meoms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


COLLECTIONS AND CUMMERCIAL LAW. 
Refers to Mechanics’ National Bank. 


J, BIRNEY TUTTLE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 

Rooms 314 to 317 First National Bank, Bldg. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

FULLY EQUIF?PED COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 














Bishop Co., W 


C. H. HARRIMAN. 


H{ARRIMAN & KELSEY, 


E. R. KELSEY, JR. 


Attorneys at Law, 

First Nat. Bank Bidg. NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
phone 1357-5. 

GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 

Refer to First National bank, Mechanics’ Nationa! Bank 


Isaac BECKETT. 


BECKETT & BECKETT 


Gro. W. BeckeTT 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


BSTRACTS OF LAND TITLES. Peveeross AT 
TOKNEYS. COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS 


Refer to any ny bank in city. 








IDAHO. 





A. P BRADSTREET, 
Attorney at Law, 


Odd Fellows’ Bidg.g WATERBURY, CONN. 








CURTIS DEAN, 


Attorney at Law, 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Windham Nationa! Bank. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


JAMES W. BEVANS, 


Attorney at Law, 
Warder Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ASSUCIATE IN 
PATENT AND PATENT CAUSES. 
EXPERT SERVICE. HIGHEST KEFEKENCKES. 
PATENTS, CAVEATS, DESIGNS, TRADE MAKES, ETC. 
General Practice. 





GEORGIA, 





W&.LTexn McELEEATE. KuuxTT MOKLEEATS. 


McELREA1H & McELREATH. 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law. 
715-717 Temple Court. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
GENERAL LAW PKACTICE AND CULLECTIONS. 
Keference- Third Nationa! bank of Atlanta 


MOORE & POMEROY, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


319-21 Temple Court, ATLANTA, GA, 
COMMERCIAL LAW. INTERROGATORIES AND 
DEPOSITIONS 


PRACTICE IN BANKRUPTCY COURTS. 
Refer to Neal Loan & Banking Co., Atlanta; pane 


Guano Co., Atlanta; A. P. Brantley Co., Blackshear, 
Marietta Paper Mills, Marietta, G 





NEAL & BARBER, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Rooms 58 te G1 Sonna Bidg, BUISE, IDAHO. 
Practice in a Gene ant Pyterel Courts, and besese ¥, 8 
Land Office. Liti- 


G RA Ww STICE. ‘ommercial, Corporation 
EEGRAL 1.6 PRACTICE gulen oanmedion pw. “oe — Tt de t 
under management of 
References: American Sentinamtiesshibes a} 
Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. City; M tile Adj , Snow-t"? eal 
collection agencies; Capital State B’ k of Idaho, Boise.idaho 








MARYLAND. 





ROGER T. GILL. 
ALBERT 8. GILL. 


N. RUFUS GILL & SONS 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Wallis Building, 215 St. Paul Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Refer of New York, Baltimore Trust 
a Commenter Oa. te icShane Mfg. Co.. Fidelity & De- 
posit Trust Co. of 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


CaBLs Appress “HzRBaxk.” Established 1884. 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


30 Court Street, (Phone3#21.) BOSTON, MASS, 
Practice in all State and Federal Courts. 
Collections and Comes Litigation given prompt 
attention. Lay ae Oe on Le wa 
Notary Public, on to Herbert Baker, 


References: Beacon Trust & Safe Deposit Co. or 
bank in Boston. — 


JOSEPH J GALLAGHER, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Reom 39, 113 Devonshire St. BOSTON, MASS. 


Residence, 108 Pearl Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
CULLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Refers to Metropolitan National Bank, Beacon Trust & 
Safe Deposit Co. 














Joun N. FLEIsHER. Buns. F. Harxzs. 


FPLlEISHER & HAINES, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Rooms ee 504, 31 State Street, 


OSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 


Refer to Massachusetts Loan & Trust Co. 





RICHARD K. HINES. 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


24 Washington Block, MACON, GA. 





JOHN L. HARDEMAN, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


FRED. WADSWORTH MOORE. OLIVER WADSWORTH SHEAD. 
Telephone, 1257 Haymarket. 


MOORE & SHEAD, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


5 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Law and Corporation Practice. 
Brsdetreet & Co: 


ms to Mercantile Trust Co ere; Breanirest 
Bre ao veratey Frese Gam 


Seakers; Vermiiys & 5 
bridges Grholesale wey & 


Co., Piano Univer 
JOHN W. CONNELLY, 


Attorney at Law, 
Unien Savings Bank Building 
FALL RiVER, MASS, 


COLLECTIONS AND COMMEMCIAL LAW. 











Refers to First Nat. Bank, oy Lae 
re areal faa 


ver Houghton, 
The Soper Co.. 


MACON, GA. 


566 Mulberry Street, 


Reference: The National Union Bank. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. coartinuep. 


P. J. McCUSKER, 





JOHN M. DUNLEA, 


Counsellor at Law, 
Reoms 2 and 3, 210 Merrimack Street, 
BAVERHILL, MASS. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 


Refers to Essex Nationa! Bank. 


Counselor at Law, 


60 Washington Street, 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 


Refers to Mercantile Nationa] Bank. 


SALEM, MASS, 





PATRICK KILROY, 





HARRY R. LAWRENCE, 


Attorney ana Counselor at Law, 

Central Building, 
Telephone, 459-12. 

COLLECTIONS AND COMMEKCIAL LAW. 


Refers to Arlington National Bank, Bay State National 
Vings Bank, 


peak, Albert 1. Couch, Treasurer Lawrence Sa 
F. A. Warren, Clothing 


LAWRENCE, MAS, 


Counselor at Law. 
Ceurt Square Theatre Building, 


COLLECTIONS. Refers to Pynchon National Bank. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





HENRY C. DAVIS, 





JEREMIAH CROWLEY. JAMES T. O'HEARN. 


CROWLEY & OHEARN, 


Attorneys at Law, 


137 Central Street, eppesite American House, 


LOWELL, MASS. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 


Refer to Lowell Trust Co. 


Counselor at Law, 
WARK. MASS, 
GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Ware Nationa! Bank. 





EDWARD J. TIERNE Y, 





JAMES G. HILL, 


Attorney at Law, 
39 Hildreth Building, 


CULLECTIONS, BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS. 
CONTESTED LITIGATIONS. 


Refers to Middlesex Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
Reom 1, Gewdy Block, WESTFIELD, MASS. 


References :—First National Bank, Westfleld, Mass. 
Any business honse or bank. 








NEW JERSEY. 





Ave. B. Reprtto Lovuts A. Reperre. 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 





ARTHUR BOGUE, 


Attorneys ai Law, 
tone) ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 37 Law Building, 
A at Law, PHILADELPHIA . - PA, 
33 Central Square, LYNN, MASS, Philadelphia Office: 717 Walnat Street. 


Telephone 585-5. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


- Refers to Central National Bank, First National Bank, 
Wm. O'Bhea 112 Market street. 


THOMAS F. SHEEHAN, 


Counselor at Law, 
343 Unien Street, LYNN, MASS. 
Rooms & and 9 Bergengren Bldg, Central Square. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 





Refers to Central National Bank. 


ARTHUR P. CARPENTER, 
Attorney at Law. 
Ne. 1 Kimbell Block, 68 Main Street, 
NORTH ADAMS, MAS»x. 
Telephone 13.-4. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TU GENERAL 
PRACTICE. 


Refers to Berkshire National Bank and Adams National 





GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 
Refer to Union National Bank. 





. 
Joun C. Sims. ALBERT H. DaRNELL. 


SIMS & DARNELL, 
Counselors at Law, 


ATLANTIC CITY, : N. J. 
22 and 23 Real Estate and Law Building. 
Leng Distance Telephone, 641-X. 
PROCTORS IN ADMIRALITY. SUPREME COURT 
EXAMINER. NOTARY PUBLIC. 
Refer to —- = National Bank, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Farm National Bank. Mt. Holly. 





REX A. DONNELLY, 


Attorney at Law, 
BRIDGETON, - - . + = = Ned 
MASTER AND SOLICITOR IN CHANCERY. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 
Refers to Cumberland National Bank. 


= 


YOUNG, ARROWSMITH & “Ly, 


Attorneys and Counselors at law, 
Hudeon Trust Bid’g., 53 Newark 8t., HOBOKEN, N, 3, 
ALEXANDER ©. ere See ee W. ARROWSBMI1):, yR. 


Alexander C. Young, County Attorney of Hudson ( ounty 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. COLLECTIO.% 
DEPARTMENT. 





Kefer to Hudson Trust Co. 





— 


‘HARLES E. HENDRICKSON, JR. 

Attorney at Law, 

Commercial Trust Co. Bldg. Jersey City, \. J, 
Telephone No, — 

Solicitor, Master and Examiner in Chancery. 

Court examiner, Secretary of the Building Serene 

Dealers’ Azse’n of Hudson County, N.J. Commercia!, Cor. 

poration, Probate and Equity Civil Lats. 

— one energetic attention given to collec. 

commercial li on, foreciosure of mortgages, 
examinations, and of of depositions. 


Reference: — First National Bank of J ( 
ese ersey City, Ocaers 





J. HERBERT POTTS, 


Attorney at Law, 
Soil afcet. Sennen jasper ond Hneentner 7 Betery Pubd- 


im Cagneeey, 
1 n Law 
COMMERCILL Thus ? CoM COMPANY Y Be LDING, 
15 te Prompt Exchange Place, JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
and careful attention gen to Collections, Com- 


ial Litigation, on, foreclosure examination 
of tt 7 Secpesalioes tate pat ct as New Jersey 
—_ for Corpora incorporated under New Jersey 


National Bank ; Commer- 
offey, Ex-Sheriff ‘of Hudson 


erences :—Hudson Count 
cial Trust Go Co. Hon. John J. 
County. 





PROBERSON & DEMARES7, 
Counselors at Law. 
Commercial Trac Neb JSorsey City, N. J. 


collect accounts In “fown of fon 
Weer Hoboken, Weehawhen ett Town of Jalon. 


Union Township, West New 
a y part of North Sew 
tee of car 5 Biceatttens taken 





JOHN J. HOPPIN, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


160 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS cae cig TO. 


Essex C seal Sein Bogerk. 
teterences | Raser Cos Skivner & Ton ive — Attorneys, Newar! 





af BAYARD KIRKFAI RICK, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


532 Prudential Building, NEWARK,N.J. 
HANDLES ALL KINDS OF LEGAL BUSINESS. 


Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Essex County Nat’! Rank. 





F.. W. WOODBURY, 


Collections, Real Estate, Insurance, 


Odd Fellows’ Building, Reom i1. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, - ~ MASS. 





Refers to North Attleboro National Bank. 





Wx. H. Fereen. Winstow H. Epwaxpbs. 


FrEIKER & EDWARDS, 
Attorneys at Law, 


North—-HAMPTON—East. 
Massachusetts. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS 
Refer to First National Bank, North Bampton. First 


(Eetionst Sees, Bast Hampson end the © Hampton 
Nationa! Bank. 


| D. WEAVER, 
Counselor at Law, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS 
Resident Agent for non-resident corporations. 


Refers to National State Bank. 


ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 

Attorney at Law, 

Temple Building. 415 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 

GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


Acts as resident agent for non-resident corporations. 
Refers to National State Bank and Security Trust Co. 











W ILLIAM ADGATE LORD, 
Attorney at Law, 


National Bank Building, ORANGE, K. J- 


Reference :—Orange National Bank. 





J, B. COWARD, 


Attorney and Counselor. 


109 Park Avenue, PLAINFIELD, X. J- 
CORPORATION, INSOLVENCY AND CONTESTED 
LITIGATION. COLLECTIONS PERSONALLY 
HANDLED. 





Reference :—City National Bank 
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NEW JERSEY, contiauvan. 





- Local ond Lone Distaree Fejephene. 


JR WIN W. SCHULTZ, 


Counselor at Law, 


gPBC/AL MASTER IN C. HAN CERY, 
COURT COMMISSIONER, Ki, EX-JUDG 
WARREN 


‘A 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 
PHILLIPSBURG, - - - e NJ. 
act as Resident Agent for Non-resident Corporations. 


Refers to ty Hettonal Bank of Easton, Pa., or Phillips- 
parg National Ban’ 


SCOTT SCAMMELL, 


Attorney at Law, 
Mechanics’ Bank Building, TRENTON, N. J. 


COMMERCIAL, CORPORATE AND [INSOLVENCY 
LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 


SP PREUs 








Refers to First ations Bask, ee Tae 6 tate 
piposit Co., Garret D W. Vroom. te Law Reporter. 


JOHN SYKES, 


Counselor at Law, 
111 East State Street, TRENTON, N. J. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 
Resident Agent for non-resident corporations. 





Refers to First National Bank. 


A, H. SWACKHAMER, 


Counselor at Law. 
MASTER IN CHANCERY AND SUPREME COURT 

















EXAMINER. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
WOODBURY, - - . - N. J. 
Refers to First Nationa’ Bank. 
——— on : 
NEW YORK. 
Telephone Connection. 
BRAHAM GOLDFARB, 
Atiorney and Counselor at Law, 
S7 Nasean Street. 
Maunattan Borough. NEW YORK. 
References:—Wm. Clarke & Sons, Bankers; vit & 
Rosenthal, Clothing Mfrs; H. Goldfard, Milii- 
nery, way ; & Son, Shirt Mfrs., 2496 White 


In & Co., Cloak Mfrs Bleecker Street. 


treet: J. Con 
Surrogates prastesed Svecialty. 


All of New York City 





a. &. LER, 0. BH. LONGFELLOW, @. H. D. FOSTER 


[4 LONGFELLOW & FOSTER, 
Attorneys and Counselors, 


Room 620 141 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL, CORPORATION 
AND PROBATE LAW. INSOLVENCY LITIGATION 


Refer to Knickerbocker Trust Co., Kelley, Miller & Co, 
Bankers. 


TTER & MINER, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 

Potter Building, 38 Park Row. New York. 

INSURANCE, BANKING & CORPORATION LAWS 
General Practice in State and Federal Courts. 


Commercial Collectiors: We maintain an efficient de- 
ent for the collection of commercial claims, gta f 

perative rule of rem 

eliately upon collection. Notaries ‘I Public 


mant imm 
and Stenographer in office. 
qutterences: : A iding & Bros. 





——. —New York Ct 

i Na sean Bt Baldn w Bu on. George R. Bid- 
le Co. 

Well, Collector of Customs: R. L. LS Pres. Western 

sicel Works. 36 Warren 8t.; Grignard Lithographing Co., 

~™ 


THOMAS T. SEELYE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
180 Broadway, NEW YORKA. 


COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL LAW, INSOLVENCY, 
PROBATE, IN SURANCE, C CORPORATION LAW. 





POWELL & CADY. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Attorneys & Counselors, 
406 Breadway, SEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 


_ Practice it in State and Federal Courts, 








OHIO. 





ALEX. : rie MILLARD ROEBLING, 


Notary Public. 


CHARLES R. JAMES, 


Attorney at Law 
204, 205 Commonwealth Building, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 





\ GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS RECEIVE 


PROMPT ATTENTION. 


CORPORATION LAW & INSOLVENCY LITIGATION. 


Refer to Allentown National Bank. 





ROEBLING & ROEBLING 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


8S. E. Cor. 4th & Main Sts., CINCINNATI, O. 


UNUSUAL FACILITIES IN MERCANTILE 
LITIGATION. 


References: Atlas Nat’) Bank, Cincinnat! Sav’gs Society 


JNO 0. ECKERT, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


7-10 Miller Bailding, CINCINNATI, O. 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT UNDER PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION. 
DEPOSITIONS TAKEN. 





NOTARY. 
References: Second National Bank, Louis Manss, Rem 
mer’s Soap Co., Geo. A. Thayer Co., Carret Mfrs. 
JNO. W. ARNOLD, 


Att and Counselor at Law, 
740 Society for Sav. Bldg, CLEVELAND, 0. 


General Practice in all Courts 8 i Col- 
lection, areas van anamgyeN 








— Local—The ; The Am- 
erican Nat. Bank ; The Drake Coal Go; Potter, 
Teare & Co. Ohio 3 Co. ; The Canfield Of Co.; 
The Victor Gf The D. L. Scheler Furniture Co. ; The 
Ohio Moul |S ‘vere .3. Billings-Chapin Co.; The 
Glick-Moyer The Cleveland Brass and [ron 

Fo: w ker. phia ; Tne H. W 


. 9, ; Re 


ayers “tie Pies Electr! Co., Detroit ; 

v' 0; = ectric Co. 

sae fue ican Shoe & Leather e Ase’n, Philadelphia 
n. 





BACON anv CLAY, 
Arrorners ano Counsecors ar Law, 
SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS BUILDING, 
CLEVELAND. O. 


RICHARD BACON. 4LBFRT A. CLAY. 





FRED. C. GEIGER, 
Commercial Law, 
Reporting and Collections, 
CLEVELAN > ee a 
We collect your claim or return it. In any case 


report mptiy. 
Notaries, Stenographer, i "Phone, etc. 
Refers to United Banking and Savings Co. 


F. S. MONNETT, 


EX-ATTY. GENERAL OHIO, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Rooms 607-608 “The Wyandotte,” 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
GENERAL PRACTICE JECLUWIBG qULLECTION 
AND COMMERCIAL L 
References :—Citizens’ yey Bk, a & Manuf. 
National Buckeye Co., Columbus Co., 
Peruna Drag 5. Co. %. i . Robin The David 
Co.. Kilbourne be Mig Co. M. a" & Co. 
Attorney First ‘National ik, Bu 








GRANT F MOUSER, 
Attorney, 


MARION, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Refers to H True, President Marton Count Bank ; 
Peter Hane. Cashier Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank ; Edward 
. and Pres’t Steam 





qrctere to Colonial Bank, . New York. Arnold Green of 
Western Reserve Trust Co., Cleveland. 





GENERAL PRACTI 


OQ. R. B. LEIDY, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Leng Distance acme 


CE. COLLECTIO COMMER- 
CIAL LAW AND INSOLVENCY LITIGATION 


Refer to Lehigh Valley Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 





ALBERT W. DVY, 


Attorney at Law, 
BLOOMSBURG, - <- « 
First Nat. Bank Building. 


COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL LAW AND ‘INSOLV- 
ENCY LITIGATION. 


Refers to First Nat onal Bank. 


JOHN D. JAMES, 
Attorney at Law, 


DOYLESTOWN, - - - PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY 
MADE IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Refers to lestown National Bank, Bucks County 
Trust Co., edatone ienantiee 


PA. 








ROBERT A HAMILTON, 
Attorney at Law, 


Jones Building, Centre Square, 
EASTON, PA. | 


PROMPT AND CAREFTL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
COLLECTIONS. 


Reference on application. 





A. 8. Kyzcut Wu. M. McKgzeyw 


KNECHT & McKEEN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Offices, 464 Northampten Street, Residence 
226 Northampton Street. 
EASTON. - . - PA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 
GERMAN AND ENGLISH SPOKEN. 
Refer to Northampton National Bank. 





ROBERT B. WALLACE, 
Attorney ai Law, 


Calder Building HARRISBURG, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Harrisburg Transfer Co., First National 





JACOB H. BYRNE, 
Attorney ai Law, 


42 Nerth Duke St. LANCASTER, PA. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 





Huber, President Huber Bite. Go. Shovel 
. orks; Fred. Haberman, -Pres’t Marion M Co., 
A. C. Court, Wholesale Grocer F. Lust, Who! Con 


Refers to the Conestoga National Bank. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, conriaugp. 
FLUGENE D. SIEGRIST, 
Attorney at Law, 


773 Cumberland St., - LEBANON, PA, 





GENERAL PRACTICE. FULLY EQUIPPED COLLEC. 


TION DEPARTMENT. 
Refers to Lebanon Nat'l Bank or any bank in city. 





Dovetas Crale. Jacos C, Loosz. 


CRAIG & LOOSE, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Dolan Building, MAUCHCHUNK, - PA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 
CORPORATION LAW. 


Refer to First Nat. Bank; Attys Lehigh Valley Ry. 
JAMES WAI7S MERCUR, 
Attorney at Law, 


MEDIA, * 





PA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. 


COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 





ARCHIBALD R. DEWEY, 
Attorney at Law, 


805 Prevident Building, PHILADELPHIA. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Telephone 37-81 D. 
Refers to on Jane, Tite & Trust Co., Fart =e © Co. 
Coal, James Co., Wholesale Lam W 
& Co. Whol Lay I Jewelry. _— 





CFARLES F. EGGLESTON, 
Attorney at Law, 
1015 Stephen Girard Building, 


31 S. 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Phone 3-55-40 D. 


erate Rael Senate Tevet Oo. ,Continental Title & Trust 
Co., Hughes & Bradley, ‘Wholesale Manufacturers. 





J. EDMUND ENICH, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 


1001 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA 


Refers to Gamet Goomiy Life Insurance and Trust Co 
of tvania, Hasi & Co., Wholesale 
116 N. Second 8t., er, Wholesale su 

634 — “St, Taylor & rosy Wholesale Tea, % 


CHARLES F. HAINES, 
Attorney at Law, 
Arcade Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


References :—Franklin ; ty Yat’l Bank, Commercial Trust 
Co., Fidelity Trust ™ _ 


H. Beardsley, Supt 
street's ; Bros. & Won, Sith st. and Lancaster Ave. 
all of Philadelphia. 


E., £. FULMER, 


Attorney at Law, 
413 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. § NOTARY PUBLIC. 


Refers to The Freehold Bank, Pittsburg. First Na- 
tional Bank, Oakdale, Pa. 











WM. M. McELROY, 
Attorney at Law, 


Bakewell Buildin 
59S Diamond Street, { PITTSBURG, PA. 


Lone Distance ’PHone “ Court 3766.” 
GENERAL PRACTICE—COLLECTIONS AND 
BANKRUPTCY. 


pitefers to to Citizens’ National Bank and Anchor Savings 


JouN L. PRESTLEY. Harry J. Nessir. 
PRESTLEY & NESBIT, 


Attorneys at Law, 


Suite 76 St. Nicholas Bidg., 450 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


“Telephone 2622.” Howey, Public in Office. 
GENERAL "PRACTICE IN 
‘ATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 
attention anes to real estate, collections, bank- 


= or Prechotd ot Unga Regen, Bank, M 
cantile Trust Co., Fidelty 1 & Trust Co. of Pittsb: i 


First Nation» 1 Bank o Pa., t 
of McDonsia. Pa eat en 


GEORGE L. EGOLF, 


Attorney at Law, 


POTTSTOWN, PA. 
ERAL PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. - FULLY 
OETQUIPPED FOR PROPER HANDLING OF COM- 
MERCIAL COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Citizens’ National b: Bank of Pottstown. 








W. H. JESSUP, JR. 


. Attorney and Counselor, 
203, 204 & 205 Commonwealth Bidg. 
SCRANTON, PA, 


a Bee 


Refers to J of County or State Courts, and 
cay tah cs Clsentlins ts Gea 


J. W. McDONALD, 


Attorney at Law, 


910 te 913 Mears Building, 
SCRANTON, - = = = «= PA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. PERSONAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN ALL COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank. 








J. K. McWILLIAMS, 


Attorney at Law and Notary Fubiic. 
_ Harrison Bidg., SUNBURY, PA. 


COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Bafers to First National Bank. 





JAMES G. GLESSNER, 


Attorney at Law, 
9 South George Street, . 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS, 
Refers to Drovers & Mechanic's National Bank. 


YORK, PA. 





N. Sareznt Ross. H. C. Brewwemax. 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
GENERAL PRACTICE.: 
Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, Manaczn. 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, - = = = = PA. 


Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 





TENNESSEE, 





8. B. Surra. W. D. CaRswsL. 


SMITH & CARSWELL, 


Lawyers, 


210-311 Temple Court, 
S oiiae eat tnied TENN. 








TEXAS. 





W,. M. CROOK, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Rooms 3 & 4 Blanchette Buildiu., 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS, 





Practice in all courts, State and Federal. Com mereig 
law, law, corporation and and land litigation given careful ai: tention, 
banks and al) credit guides. \\ ester, 

Union Code. 








VIRGINIA. 


A. B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 
334 Main Street. Nortotk Couaty 
NORFOLN. VA. 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEVEKAL COUKTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate Li-igation. 
Reference: Any bank in Norroik. 








Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Public 
EDWIN P. COX, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Reom 4, Merchants’ National Bank Bailding, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Mitachestr and County of of ‘Ghesterdalt Behar Pe Putte 


State Bank of 





WILLIAM J. WHITE, 


Law and Collections, 


Reome 1-2, Ne. 1113 East Main Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


MERCANTILE ADJUSTMENTS AND REPOBTS. COMMERCIAL 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE AND BRAL BOTATE Law. 


aittrnars Serer sean Wisi 


and Slater, Myers & Co. 








WEST VIRGINIA. 





G£O. £. BOYD & SON, 
Attorneys at Law, 


1417 Chapline St. WHEELING, W. VA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE 


to Wheding Ziti | & Trust Co. and Germanis 
Half Dollar Bevings Bank. 





JOHN J. P. OBRIEN, 


Attorney ai Law, 
1400 Chapline 8t., WHEELING, W. VA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 
Refers to People’s Bank. 








CANADA. 





CARSCALLEN, HALL & PAYNE, 
Barristers, Solicitors, Conveyancers, etc 
COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. Telephone 116 

35 Adelaide Street East, TORONTO; CAN. 


Reference :—The Bank of Hamilton. 
ANDEBW B. CARSOALLES, B 4! 
W. CABLEIL-BALL, B. 





~e 
} wEnpER PAYNE. 
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